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THREE  DAYS  AT  CLOVENFORD. 

THE  JOURNEY. 

“  Depend  upon  it,  the  change  of  place  and  pursuits, 
the  free  breezes  of  our  hills,  will  breathe  a  new  soul  into 
you  after  your  winter’s  labours.  The  Journal  will  be 
ten  per  cent  the  better  of  it.” 

This  last  argument  was  irresistible  ;  and,  as  we  had 
made  up  our  mind  beforehand  to  yield  to  our  friend’s 
urgency— were  merely  coquetting  with  him,  like  a  lady 
delaying  the  rosy',  glowing  yes,  or  an  angler  pausing  to 
enjoy  (the  humane  brute  !)  the  convulsive  tugging  of  the 
finny  captive  of  his  skill — we  agreed  to  get  our  fishing- 
tackle  in  order,. and  be  off  next  morning  to  Clovenford. 

We  were  accordingly  stirring  by  daybreak.  Alfred 
was  with  us  by  four,  and,  ere  the  coffee  was  filled  out, 

*  or  the  cigars  lighted,  the  Lounger  came  sidling  into  the 
■room  with  his  noiseless  footfall.  The  partaking  of  the 
said  coffee  and  cigars,  previous  to  setting  out  upon  an 
early  drive,  is  one  of  the  German  luxuries  which  Alfred 
imported  from  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  the  effects  of  the  raw  morning  air  upon 
an  empty  stomach  which  we  recommend  to  the  serious 
attention  of  all  true  believers.  This  pleasing  duty  over, 
we  bundled  ourselves — rods,  fishing-creels,  and  all — into 
the  phaeton,  which  John  had  brought  to  the  door.  Alfred 
assumed  the  seat  beside  John,  while  the  two  seniors  de¬ 
posited  themselves  behind.  It  is  true  that  we  are  all 
tolerable  whips,  but  before  breakfast  the  exertion  is  too 
much.  Each  man,  wrapping  himself  close  in  his  great¬ 
coat,  rolled  his  cigar  round  in  his  mouth,  and,  puffing  out 
a  huge  volume  of  smoke,  threw  himself  back  into  a 
corner.  John  shook  the  whip  over  the  horses,  and  away 
we  went. 

It  was  a  grey  sort  of  a  morning,  rather  dull  and 
lowering,  and  evidently  as  uncertain  as  a  civic  dignitary 
what  it  ought  to  make  of  itself.  It  was  all  the  same  to 
The  horses  darted  onward,  and  walls,  houses,  pla¬ 
cards,  and  sign-boards,  flew  away  behind  us.  It  is  a 
beastly  practice  of  the  bill-stickers  of  Modern  Athens  to 
clap  one  placard  awkwardly  and  unevenly  upon  the  top 
of  another,*’  leaving  part  of  the  old  to  appear  above  the 
P>’oduces  permanent  cross-readings  far  before 
of  the  newspapers.  Thus,  we  saw  on  one  corner 
T  Political  Union — For  Sale  on  another — “  The 

Is  Open  every  lawful  day  from  ten  till 
j  ^  third — ‘‘The  Cheapest — Reform  Rill;” 

Tf  ^  fourth  —  The  Learned  Cats  at — A  IVIeeting 
?  j*  Temperance  Society.”  We  have  sometimes  been 
ined  to  suspect  that  the  sly  rogues  were  aware  of  the 
medleys  they  thus  got  up. 

of  1  P^scd  the  Tron  Church,  the  hard-handed  sons 
*  "^<^re  congregating— indulging  in  half-an-hour’s 

^ontcr,  and  a  “  blast  o’  their  cutties,”  before  proceeding 
w  their  monotonous  employments.  Some  of  them 
wh*^  liigh-spirited,  free-glancing  young  fellows, 
*  others  were  evidently  members  of  that  sect  which 
‘I*®oiples  to  testify  their  aversion  to  Mahorn- 
*nism,  by  performing  their  ablutions  only  once  a- 


week.  As  we  arc  averse  to  public  expressions  of  respect, 
we  felt  somewhat  afraid  lest  our  good  townsmen  should 
insist  upon  taking  the  horses  from  the  phaeton,  and 
drawing  us  out  of  town,  but  luckily  they  did  not  recog¬ 
nise  us,  and  we  were  allowed  to  pass  in  quiet. 

Once  fairly  out  of  town,  we  mended  our  speed,  and 
the  carriage  bowled  along  over  the  smooth  road.  Rless- 
ings  on  thee.  Macadam  !  How  invaluable  lias  tliy  dis¬ 
covery  proved  to  the  erev.’hile  travel-bumped  'wight ! 
How  invaluable  to  glaziers,  as  the  late  experience  of 
Edinburgh  can  testify !  There  is  an  inexpressibly  sooth¬ 
ing  charm  in  the  noiseless,  motionless,  rapid  change  of 
place  which  we  experience  in  a  well-hung  vehic^le  on  a 
smooth  road.  It  brings  on  a  state  of  dreamy  voluptuous 
contemplation.  We  receive  the  impressions  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  through  which  we  are  passing,  listen  to  tin* 
songs  of  birds  and  milkmaids,  and  look  at  man  and  his 
doings;  but  we  cannot  talk.  We  never  met  with  any 
person  who  could  talk  in  a  coach  but  one  lady,  who  on 
entering,  begged  that  we  might  not  deem  it  rude  in  her 
if  she  declined  conversation,  for  she  had  a  very  seven*, 
cold,  and  was  quite  unable  to  speak.  Without  exaggera¬ 
tion,  her  tongue  never  lay  still  from  that  blessed  inoiueiit 
till  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey — a  tritlc  of  some 
fifty  miles. 

There  being  no  lady  in  our  party,  we  rolled  on  in 
silence,  up  the  Esk  and  down  the  Gala,  until  we  arrived 
at  the  Hanging  Shaws,  an  ugly  and  ominous  name.  We 
■were  each  indulging  in  a  separate  reverie.  Rut  here  the 
sun  overcame  the  clouds,  and  looked  smilingly  down 
upon  us.  Alfred  muttered  a  question,  imperfectly  heani, 
respecting  the  breakfast  arrangements  at  Torsonce,  and 
the  Lounger  stretched  himself  across  onr  portly  personage, 
to  see  what  condition  the  water  was  in.  It  was  of  a 
beautiful  brown — the  hue  of  the  darkest  cairngorm. 
The  sun  was  flashing  on  the  ripples  wdiich  a  light  breeze 
brought  at  times  over  its  surface.  Huge  distended  clouds, 
hovering  a  short  way  above  the  hills,  promised  a  frequent 
interchange  of  sun  and  shade.  We  had  to  lay  violent 
liands  upon  our  friend,  for,  in  his  eagerness,  he  had 
grasped  rod  and  creel,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  springing 
from  the  veh  icle. 

“  The  spring  is  come  at  last,”  said  we,  with  a  view  to 
check  his  impetuosity,  by  changing  the  current  of  his 
thoughts.  “  Much  though  we  admire  the  leafy  luxuriance 
of  England,  there  is  a  more  heartfelt  charm  to  us  in  the 
evidence  of  reviving  vegetation,  which  we  trace  among 
our  treeless  hills  and  glens,  what  time  the  “  pale  prim¬ 
rose”  and  the  “  dim  violet”  peep  forth  as  now,  beneath 
the  slielter  of  some  long  tuft  of  grass,  withered  and 
bleached  by  the  rain  and  blasts  of  winter.  Have  you  no 
new  song  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  season  ?” 

“  I  have  a  new  one  by  your  old  friend,  Alexander 
IMaclaggan  ;  but  your  Crutfness  is  such  an  enemy  to 
love  lays.” 

“  We  have  been  thawed  by  the  genial  influence  of  the 
season,  and  could,  like  our  great  prototype,  Hercules, 
‘tumble  down  upon  onr  Neinean  hide.*  Sing.” 

And,  accordingly,  he  began  to  chant,  with  his  tine 
mellow  voice,  the  words  of  our  young  songster,  which 


* 
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seem,  indeed,  a  hymn  sprun)^  up  from  the  fresh,  softened 
earth,  along  with  the  violet  and  the  primrose. 

Glows  not  thy  soul  with  delight. 

Thrills  not  thy  heart’s  dearest  string 
With  rapture,  as  burst  on  thy  sight 
The  new-born  beauties  of  Spring  ? 

Up,  up  at  the  dawn  of  the  day  ; 

Up,  up  from  thy  lone  wintry  dreams ; 

Arise  from  thy  slumbers  deep,  and  away 
To  the  hills  where  the  morning  sun  beams  I 

There  comes  a  soft  song  from  the  bowers, 

.  There  comes  a  glad  voice  from  the  glen. 

There  comes  a  sweet  breath  from  the  flowers, — 

Then  give  thanks,  all  ye  children  of  men, 

To  the  hand  which  hath  planted  the  seed 
Of  each  gentle  young  floweret  we  see  : 

Oh  !  blessed  the  heart  is  indeed. 

Who  in  truth  feels  how  lovely  they  be  ! 

Sweet  is  the  lily  that  blows. 

And  the  wild-flower  with  bells  of  blue  ; 

Sweet  are  the  lips  of  the  budding  rose 
As  they  drink  in  the  morning  dew  I 
And  fair  are  the  branches  that  shoot, 

So  rich  and  so  fresh  in  our  view,  , 

With  the  promise  of  glorious  fruit, 

Where  the  golden  stores  once  grew ! 

Up,  ye  that  are  lightsome  of  limb, 

Up,  ye  that  are  merry  of  mood, 

Haste  from  your  chambers  all  curtain’d  dim. 

And  away  to  the  merry  greenwood ! 

There  tree,  rock,  flower,  and  stream, 

Are  bright  to  thine  eyes  unfurl’d, 

And  the  earth,  and  the  sky,  and  the  ocean  seem 
Pure  parts  of  an  infant  world ! 

**  So !”  we  resumed,  as  soon  as  the  last  quaver  died 
upon  our  ear,  “  you  are  one  of  those  heretics  who  believe 
us  insensible  to  the  poetry  which  is  evolved  by  the  tender 
passion  ?” 

Have  we  not  got  it  under  your  own  hand  and  seal  ?” 
For  a  greyhead  that  question  makes  you  look  irresist¬ 
ibly  like  a  green  goose.  Perpend.  Every  man — we  lay 
this  down  as  an  axiom— feels  once  in  his  life  the  influence 
of  love.  The  emotion  sets  him  as  surely  a<  wishing  to 
sing,  as  it  does  any  of  those  little  warblers  in  the  hedges. 
But  the  mere  wish  is  not  the  power.  And  if  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  make  a  goose  of  him,  his  melody 
will  prove  only  a  grating,  ear-piercing  cackle.  True  love 
has  mysteries— flashes  of  strange  and  wayward  feeling — 
throbs,  flushes,  and  emotions,  delicate  at  once  and  over¬ 
powering — which  have  never  yet  been  revealed.  There 
is  an  endless  variety  in  it,  and  the  poet  may  yet  And 
within  its  sphere  a  thousand  untried  themes  for  his  wild- 
wood  melodies.  It  was  not  against  such  songs  that  our 
manifesto,  so  much  misconstrued,  was  directed.  It  was 
against  the  whole  kith  and  kin  of  the  thousand  and  one 
amatory  poems,  which  now  stuff  up  the  Balaam-box — 
echoes  of  Moore,  which  may  have  given  pleasure  to  the  wri¬ 
ter  while  composing,  because  he  was  at  the  moment  under 
the  hallucination  of  passion — Just  as  a  man  when  drunk, 
or  affected  by  opium,  utters  the  veriest  commonplace,  or 
downright  idiotic  babble,  with  the  most  delighted  com¬ 
placency— —but  which  give  no  ‘  echo  to  the  seat  where  love 
is  throned.’  Listen.  Here  is  a  copy  of  verses  which 
were  put  into  our  hand  t’other  day.  They  have  not, 
perhaps,  much  poetry  in  them,  but  they  are  deeply  and 
truly  felt — a  tale  of  manly,  sincere,  and  undying  love. 
One  such  effusion  is  worth  a  whole  century  of  ‘  metre 
ballad-mongers.’  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the 
author  will  ever  turn  out  a  poet — the  lines  afford  no  pre¬ 
sumption  against  hiin«-»but  there  needs  ^  no  ghost  come 


from  the  grave  to  tell  us,’  that  he  will  always  have  a 
heart  in  its  right  place,  and  a  head  on  his  shoulders.” 

We  met  in  youth’s  delightful  morn,  when  ardent  feeling 
threw; 

A  charm  o’er  every  scene  of  life,  that  burst  upon  the  view  • 
Then  thou  wert  loveliness  itself,  sweet  as  the  summer 
rose, 

When  first  the  opening  bud  begins  its  beauty  to  disclose. 
Light  was  thy  heart,  and  inward  joy  lit  up  thy  full  black 
eye, 

Smooth  bore  along  thy  lovely  bark,  no  tempest  then  was 
nigh; 

And  kindness  was  in  every  look,  thy  brow  for  ever  fair— 
O  ne’er  a  cloud  of  gloom  presumed  to  cast  its  shadow 
there. 

I  saw  thee  :  could  my  soul  unmoved  thy  artless  beauty  see  ? 
O,  was  it  madness,  if  I  heaved  the  secret  sigh  for  thee? 
But  Hope  refused  to  lend  her  lamp  to  guide  my  darkling 
way, 

And  gloomy,  gloomy  fell  the  night,  and  cheerless  rose  the 
day. 

I  left  behind  my  native  land,  I  sought  a  distant  scene, 
And  tried  in  absence  to  forget  that  such  delights  had  been. 
Years  pass’d  along,  and  other  days,  with  all  their  joy  and 
woe, 

On  memory’s  distant  page  began  all  dim  and  faint  to  grow. 
Perchance  another  face  I  saw  with  maiden  beauty  shine, 
But,  ah !  remembrance  told  me  that  ’twas  not  so  fair  as 
thine. 

Perchance  a  voice,  as  soft  as  thine,  might  charm  my  rap¬ 
tured  ear, 

Perhaps  another  one  became  as  dear,  as  thou  wert  dear ; 
But,  ah!  where  was  the  faithful  heart,  the  feelings  warm 
and  true. 

And  where  the  stern  unbending  truth  I  most  had  prized 
I  in  you  ? 

When  many  a  day  of  weary  toil,  and  grief,  and  hope,  was 
o’er, 

And  sullen  calmness  ruled  the  breast,  where  passion  was 
before, 

I  traced  again  my  boyhood’s  haunts,  each  mountain,  wood, 
and  stream. 

And  wept  to  think  my  early  joys  had  vanish’d  like  a 
dream. 

The  charm  that  render’d  these  so  sweet  was  now  for  ever 

T  j 

And  few  were  left  to  greet  my  steps  of  all  whom  I  had 
known. 

But  thou,  my  lovely  flower,  wert  left,  still  blooming  in 
the  wild. 

Sweet  as  the  opening  summer  morn,  and  as  the  evaning 
mild  ; 

Perchance  less  bright  might  be  thy  cheek,  than  once  in 
other  days, 

A  pensive  look  might  now  o’ercast  the  sunsliine  of  thy 
face, 

And  on  thy  pale  and  lovely  brow,  so  placid  and  serene, 
The  eye  might  still  discern  the  trace  where  wasting  care 

had  been ;  .  .1 

Yet  years  had  but  matured  the  charms,  and  heighten 
every  grace 

That  stamp’d  an  impress  on  roy  heart,  which  time  coul 
not  efface. 

We  met  again,  and  other  days  flash’d  full  upon  my  view, 
But  what  I  felt  in  other  days,  thy  bosom  never  knew , 
Yet  thou  wert  kind,  thy  face  of  smiles  soon  chased  my 
bosom’s  pain, 

And  soon,  as  in  my  earlier  days,  my  heart  was  thine  again. 

O,  now  we  roam’d  the  woodland  path,  we  clinabd  the 
mountain  side, 

We  sat  beside  the  living  spring,  and  drank  its  crystal  ti  e  / 
And  oft,  when  peaceful  eve  came  down,  in  robe  of  so  er 
grey, 

Amid  the  itillness  of  the  wild,  delighted  would  we 
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Xhen  wouldst  thou  praise  the  star  of  eve,  far  In  the  un¬ 
clouded  blue, 

Qr  bid  me  list  within  the  wood  the  deep-voiced  cushat  coo. 

I  tried  to  speak  of  love,  my  lips  could  not  the  wish  fulfil, 

You  pointed  to  the  rising  moon,  just  peering  o’er  the  hill, 

put  well,  I  ween,  you  knew  my  heart,  long  ere  my  lips 
could  frame 

jhe  trembling  accents  which  confess’d  an  ardent  lover’s 
dame. 

Vor  didst  thou  spurn  the  words  which  strove  thy  guile¬ 
less  heart  to  gain. 

And  now  thou  art  my  bonny  bride,  and  mine  for  ever, 
Jane. 


Well,  there’s  no  accounting  for  taste,”  remarked  Al¬ 
fred,  who,  having  finished  a  long  and  learned  discussion 
with  John,  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  our  two 
steeds,  had  been  listening  attentively  to  the  latter  part  of 
our  discussion.  You  prefer  a  sermon,  my  liking  is  for 
a  song.  Here  is  a  stave  of  Atkinson’s  best  for  you.” 

The  heather  waves  in  mountain  pride, 

The  broom  is  bonny  owre  the  knowe, 

The  birk  grows  green  by  yon  loch  side, 

The  hazel  where  the  burnies  row ; 

The  brackens  sugh  far  down  the  glen, 

The  gowans  on  the  brae- face  smile, 

And  far  awa  frae  sinfiT  men 
Wons  artless  Jean  o’  Aberfoil. 


Oh,  weel  I  min’  the  gloamin  hour. 
When,  cornin’  owre  the  langsome  hill, 
I  first  was  taught  how  meikle  power 
A  lass  may  hae  that  min’s  nae  skill ; 
For  guileless  as  the  lammie’s  sell. 

That  kens  na  e’en  a  mother’s  will— 
But  winsome  as  was  Eve  hersell. 

Is  artless  Jean  o’  Aberfoil ! 


And  then  ye’ve  seen  the  mountain  doe  ? 

Her  form ’s  as  fair — her  foot ’s  as  free  ! 
Ye  ken  the  blue  the  harebells  show  ? 

It’s  naething  to  her  skylike  ee  ! 

Ye’ve  heard  the  lavrock  in  the  lift  ? 

Her  voice  gangs  nearer  heaven  a  mile  ! 
And  every  grace  in  Nature’s  gift, 

Is  bonny  Jean’s  o’  Aberfoil ! 

Whan  panting  owre  some  burnin’  way, 

O !  is’t  na  sweet  to  hear  the  rill 
•  Come  tricklin’  caller  down  the  brae — 

An’  rest  an’  drink,  and  hae  to  spill ! 

Sae,  when  I’m  weary  o’  this  life, 

Wi’  a’  its  waefu’  care  and  toil, 

I  think  she’ll  aiblins  be  ray  wife, 

And  I  be  Laird  o’  Aberfoil ! 


**  That’s  not  bad  for  Atkinson,”  said  the  Lounger,  nod- 
approbation. 

^  the  cool  insolence  of  that  remark,”  retorted 
1  “  Not  bad  !  Then  what  think  you  of  this — a 

acobite  strain  by  Tom,  that  stirs  the  blood  like  the  sound 
a  trumpet  ?” 

Coine  to  the  Lowlands,  Prince  Charlie,  and  head  us ; 

Come  where  the  waters  row  broad  to  the  sea ; 
Come  where  the  king  and  the  cause  baith  may  need  us. 
And  as  true  as  the  kilted  or  claymor’d  we’ll  be. 


The 

strath  hath  its  brave  anes,  as  well  as  the  correi ; 

Th  ^as  its  bauld  anes,  as  well  as  the  glen 

Th'^*  ^rst  in  the  battle — if  not  in  the  foray  ; — 
conquer’d  with  Bruce,  and  will  conquer  again  ! 

I  ben  come  to  the  Lowlands,  Prince  Charlie,  and 
head  us ; 

P  where  the  w’aters  row  broad  to  the  sea  ; 
ome  where  the  king  and  the  cause  baith  may  need  us, 
And  as  true  as  the  kilted  or  clavraor’d  we'll  be. 


The  heart  may  be  warm,  though  the  hurdles  be  happit  i 
Each  Andrew  Ferrara  is  true  to  the  hilt ; 

And  the  haun’  will  be  hack’d  frae  the  arm  or  it  drap  it— 
I  The  braid  claith’s  as  aft  in  the  van  as  the  kilt ! 

Then  come  to  the  Lowlands,  Prince  Charlie,  and 
head  us ; 

Come  to  the  Solway,  the  Tay,  and  the  Tweed ; 
Come  where  the  king  and  tlie  cause  baith  may  need 
us— 

The  blood  of  the  Wallace  is  still  in  the  breed  ! 

In  the  halls  of  your  fathers  we’ll  guard  you  from  danger ; 

Old  Falkland  awaits  you,  and  Stirling’s  your  own  ; 
From  proud  Ilolyrood’s  self  we  shall  banish  the  stranger. 
And  a  Stewart  again  shall  sit  kinglike  in  Scone  ! 

Then  come  to  the  TiOwlands,  l^rince  Charlie,  and 
lead  ns, 

Come  to  the  Forth  with  your  flag  on  the  sea ; 
Frae  Knoydart  and  Moydart,  come,  come,  if  you 
need  us, 

And  Prince  of  the  Plains  as  the  Mountains  you’ll 
be ! 

O  !  bauld  are  the  bi*ows  that  are  ’neatli  the  broad  bonnet, 
The  arm  needs  nae  buckler  we  lift  to  be  free ; 

The  steed’s  in  the  stall — but  its  harness  is  on  it. 

And  ten  thousand  the  troopers  that  wait  but  on  thee  ! 
Then  come  to  the  J^owlands,  Prince  Charlie,  and 
meet  us. 

Come  where  the  Whigamores  won  by  the  Clyde ; 
There’s  nane  o’  them  a*,  when  you  welcome  and 
greet  us. 

Blit  will  mount  the  white  ribbon,  and  ride  by 
your  side. 

Onr  wives  and  our  sweethearts  your  banner  are  braiding, 
Your  name’s  on  their  lip,  and  your  praise  in  their  sang ; 
And,  O  !  till  they  see  you,  there’s  inony  a  fair  maiden. 
And  brave  boy  in  teens,  thinks  it  weary  and  lang. 
Tlien  come  to  the  liOwlands,  Prince  Charlie,  and 
cheer  us, 

Come  to  I^ochleven,  the  I^owes,  and  the  Lee  ; 
There’s  naething  that  now  can  or  stay  us  or  fear  us, 
If  we  kent  that  you  trusted  us  fairly  and  free  ! 

Ken  mure  is  on  an’  awa  to  the  welcome, 

The  Boyds  and  tlie  Maxwells  will  no  be  bellin’; 

Airly,  and  3Iiirray,  and  Grahame,  will  their  sell  come, 
And  leave  their  broad  lands  to  their  cowardly  kin. 
TJieii  come  to  the  Lowlands,  Prince  Charlie,  and 
lead  us. 

Each  carbine  is  ready,  and  bare  is  ilk  blade. 

Come  !  though  the  soun’  o’your  comin*  has  freed  us 
Already  frae  Germans,  John  Cope,  and  auld 
Wade ! 


Bring  the  Lochiel,  the  Glengarry,  and  others. 

Brave  as  their  broadswords  we’ve  known  them  to  be, 
And,  fends  a’  forgotten,  they’ll  find  only  brothers, 

And  welcome  as  warm  as,  our  Prince,  they  gave  thee! 

'J'heii  come  to  the  Lowlands,  brave  clansmen,  and 
join  us, 

Come  wi’  Prince  Charlie,  an*  welcome  you’ll  be ; 

The  King  and  the  Cause,  and  cockade  will  com¬ 
bine  us, 

And  auld  Scotlaml  again  shall  he  happy  and 
free. 

As  Alfred  proceeded  with  this  rousing  song,  the 
Lounger  and  ourself  had  insensibly  joined  in  the  chorus, 
first  in  a  low  humming  key,  but  latterly  at  the  full  stretch 
of  onr  voices.  The  last  verse  was  roared  out  at  a  pitch  that 
made  the  horses  cock  their  ears,  and  the  Torsonce  waiter 
— we  had  snug  lialf  the  song  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  ut¬ 
terly  unaware  that  the  vehicle  had ’utopped^stare amazed > 
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wondering  within  himself  what  strange  companions  he 
had  got.  On  finishing  the  stave,  we  stood  up  and  gave 
three  hearty  cheers  for  Atkinson,  and  the  waiter  looked 
enquiringly  up  at  John,  who  returned  his  glance  with 
one  of  those  cold  imperturbable  looks,  which  express  far 
better  than  words  :  It*s  all  right  and  in  order — what 
is  the  fool  wondering  at  ?’*  It  was  with  evident  reluc¬ 
tance  that  the  dumbfoundered  wight  ushered  us  into  the 
breakfast-parlour. 

We  know  not  how  it  is,  but  we  have  always  found 
that  eating  breakfasts,  like  making  love,  although  very 
pleasant  to  the  actors,  is  preciously  tiresome  to  beholders. 
We  spare  our  readers  the  infliction,  therefore,  and  beg 
him  to  accompany  us  about  a  mile  down  the  Gala,  where 
our  day’s  fishing  is  to  commence.  Let  him  figure  us  stand¬ 
ing  in  an  amphitheatre  of  fine  swelling  tawny-coloured 
bills,  with  some  of  bolder  aspect  receding  beautifully  in  the 
aerial  distance.  Our  feet  are  on  a  piece  of  level  emerald 
turf — the  river  is  wimpling  before  us— at  our  back  is  a 
sheep-track,  tangled  with  briars  and  hawthorn  brakes, 
beneath  which  the  wild-flowers  are  peeping  out,  while 
from  the  summit  of  the  brae,  huge  forest-trees  spread 
their  black  rough  arms  over  our  heads,  amber-coloured 
leaves  bursting  here  and  there  from  the  extremities  of 
their  slenderest  twigs.  The  sun  is  shining,  but  some¬ 
times  dimmed,  sometimes  even  darkened  by  the  April 
showers  that  are  wandering  about.  The  rain,  however, 
when  it  does  come,  is  warm  and  genial  to  the  sense,  and 
beneath  its  influence  the  grass  seems  to  grow  visibly. 
Our  rods  are  at  our  feet — one  is  searching  in  his  huge 
black  pocketbook  for  the  fly  most  appropriate  for  the  oc¬ 
casion — another  is  drawing  out  his  line,  to  which  the 
ricking  of  his  pirn  bears  audible  testimony.  At  last  we 
are  ready ;  but  before  we  start,  the  Lounger  must  sing 
us  again  that  song  of  Maclaggan,  which  harmonizes  so 
well  with  our  situation.  But  no,  he  disdains  to  repeat 
his  good  things.  He  will  give  us,  however,  one  equally 
apropos,  by  Miller  of  Westhouses. 

He  met  me  sae  kindly, 

Wi*  smiles  on  his  mien. 

And  spake  me  sae  loving, 

His  bosom  sae  fain  ; 

And  sweet  was  his  voice,  as 
The  accents  o*  mirth. 

On  the  wings  o*  the  zephyr, 

The  Summer  brings  forth — 

Saying,  see  the  wee  roses 
Wi*  bees  on  their  lip. 

The  heatherbells  blown,  and 
The  blackberries  ripe  ; 

The  primroses  holding 
Their  court  in  the  glen. 

And  roses  unfolding 
Their  breasts  to  the  sun. 

The  green  groves  are  spreading 
Sae  lovely  their  boughs, 

And  shepherds  a’  tending 
Their  flocks  on  the  nowes. 

O!  come  then,  my  true  love, 

And  go  wi*  me  then, — 

Ere  the  Autumn  should  wither 
The  garlands  o*  green. 

You’d  think  the  wee  flowerie’s 
In  love  frae  his  breath, 

And  WOOS  the  wee  lily 
That  blooms  on  the  heath ; 

And  turtles  are  cooing 
Sae  sweet  in  the  groves. 

And  wee  birdies  fondling 

The  mates  o’  their  loves.  ! 


The  lark  wi’  his  chirrup 
Soars  high  in  the  clud. 

Beneath  him  is  bursting 
The  voice  o’  the  wood. 

O  !  come  then,  my  true  love. 

When  groves  are  sae  green, 

Wi’  roses  I’ll  deck  thee 
As  rich  as  a  queen. 

“  We  always  like  to  commence  with  some  such  gentle 
prologue — it  was  the  fashion  of  good  old  Isaac  Walton  ” 

“  Yes,”  interrupted  Alfred  ;  “  and  as  you  only  go 
through  the  forms  of  fishing,  it  would  be  most  improper 
to  leave  any  of  them  out.” 

“  Mind  your  own  fishing,  you  monkey,”  said  wc,  with 
offended  dignity,  “  and  leave  us  to  take  care  of  our  own 
concerns.” 

But,  in  confidence  be  it  spoken,  there  was  more  truth 
in  the  younker’s  sarcasm  than  we  were  willing  to  admit. 
We  are  but  an  indifferent  fisher.  And  somehow  or 
other,  we  were  on  the  present  occasion  peculiarly  unfor¬ 
tunate.  In  addition  to  our  want  of  success,  the  showers 
which  we  already  noticed  as  flying  about,  were  becoming 
momentarily  heavier  and  more  frequent.  The  mists 
wreathed  around  the  tops  of  the  hills,  at  first  like  dark 
plumes  which  wave  over  the  helmet  of  a  knight,  attached 
to  the  casque  by  a  link  scarcely  discernible.  Gradually, 
however,  they  crept  down  the  hill  sides,  narrowing  our 
view  on  every  side,  until  we  were  fairly  swathed  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Scotch  mist. 

We  had  long  ere  this  given  up  the  fishing  as  a  hopeless 
task,  and  stood  wondering  at  Alfred,  who  was  all  this 
while  middle  deep  in  the  stream,  heedless  of  the  rain 
which  now  descended  in  torrents,  pulling  out  incessantly 
his  tiny  game  single  or  in  pairs,  and  grumbling  like  a  hero 
at  their  want  of  size.  At  last  we  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  to  desist,  and,  crossing  the  river,  began  to  ascend 
the  huge  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  which  our  destined 
quarters  for  the  night  were  situated. 

The  walk  was  not  exactly  what  an  Englishman  would 
term  a  pleasant  or  inviting  one.  The  mist  prevented  us 
from  seeing  many  inches  beyond  the  extremities  of  our 
noses — and  none  of  them  are  very  long.  The  unenclosed 
ground  on  the  edge  of  the  road  was  covered  as  far  as  we 
could  discern,  with  long  withered  bent ;  and  altogether 
the  scene  was  as  cheerless  as  may  well  be  conceived. 
Still  we  are  true  Scotchmen,  and  would  rather  die  than 
give  the  Southron  the  advantage  of  our  confession,  that 
any  thing  can  possibly  be  wrong  or  disagreeable  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  was  a  most  delightful  evening  and  a  charming 
walk. 

Nor  can  any  one,  who  is  not  himself  a  “  Child  of  the 
Mist,”  conceive  the  beauty  and  grandeur  it  occasionally 
lends  to  scenery.  We  speak  not  of  the  present  occasion ; 
but  we  have  stood  in  former  days  on  the  sharp  and  craggy 
peaks  of  the  hill  of  Blavaiii,  and  seen  the  blue  sky  bending 
broad  and  cloudless  over  us,  while  an  immense  mass  ol 
vapours,  far  below  our  feet,  kept  creeping  and  heaving* 
now  ascending,  and  now  descending,  now  sweeping 
round  the  hill  like  some  fierce  bird  of  prey — and  we  ha\e 
gazed  on  it  until  it  seemed  a  huge  monster  instinct  wit  i 
life.  The  world  below  was  shut  from  our  view,  sa'c 
when  a  casual  chink  showed  the  ocean  far  below,  white 
gleaming  in  the  sun.  It  was  as  if  wc  stood  alone  in  t  le 
immensity  of  space,  upon  a  solitary  stony  pinnacle,  has(  < 
and  supported  we  knew  not  how.  Long  years  elapse* , 
and  on  a  chill  and  lowering  day,  we  stood  upon  the  steep 
mountains  which  overhang  Bohemia.  The  dense  nii^t 
was  rolling  at  our  feet.  A  sheer  descent  was  belore 
which  led  straight  downward  into  the  darkness, 
huge  rift  opened  in  the  clouds,  and  wc  saw  below  us  a 
land  with  an  uneven  surface,  with  thick  black 
and  small  openings,  covered  with  a  dark  herbage. 
opening  closed,  and  the  vision  passed  away^ 
glimpse  hail  laid  open  to  us  that  Bohemia,  whit  i  • 
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oul*  ci’adle  upwards,  had  been  indissolubly  associated  with 
a  thousand  vague  traditionary  tales  of  terror, 

A  brief  space,  however,  brought  us  to  Cloven  ford, 
where  John  had  arrived  some  time  before,  and  where 
£jlen — one  of  those,  who  to  more  than  woman’s  length, 
adds  “  more  than  woman’s  mildness” — welcomed  us  in 
with  her  kindest  smiles.  We  “  coost  afF  the  wat,  pat  on 
the  dry,”  and  went— not  to  bed,  as  the  fair  but  frail 
Countess  of  Cassillis  directed  Johnnie  Faa,  but  to  din¬ 
ner.  Clovenford  is  in  its  arrangements,  what  every 
country  inn  ought  to  be.  The  meat  and  drink  are  of  the 
best,  and  in  overflowing  abundance — and  every  thing  is 
banged  down  on  the  table  at  once,  without  any  order  of 
place  or  succession.  You  may  begin  the  pudding,  and 
end  with  fish,  (as  we  did,)  and  you  see  the  cheese  stand 
lovingly  side  by  side  with  the  soup  tureen.  This  is  the 
true  welcome  for  famished  sportsmen. 

Here  close  the  adventures  of  the  first  day. 

“  But  there  is  matter  for  another  tale. 

And  1  to  this  would  add  another  rhyme/* 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


Writings  of  the  Reverend  and  Learned  John  Wickliff\ 
D,L).  The  first  English  Translator  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares,  (VoL  I,  of  the  British  Reformers^  from  Wicklijf 
to  Jewell.)  London.  Printed  for  the  Religious  Tract 
Society.  1831. 


Although  this  is,  according  to  the  natural  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  coinmencementof  the  valuable  selection  from  the 
writings  of  the  British  Reformers,  at  present  publishing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  nine 
volumes  of  the  work  have  appeared  before  it.  The  com¬ 
paratively  easy  access  to  the  writings  of  Tindal,  Latimer, 
and  others,  rendered  such  an  arrangement  expedient. 
Two  more  volumes  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  complete  the  series.  The  publication  is  at  once  cheap 
and  elegant ;  and  the  works  which  it  embraces  rank,  in 
every  point  of  view,  among  the  most  valuable  monuments 
of  our  language.  Trusting  that  an  occasion  may  soon  be 
offered  us  of  leading  our  readers  to  cast  a  look  backwards 
at  the  other  fathers  of  our  church,  we  confine  our  remarks 
at  present  to  the  first,  the  most  daring,  yet  the  most  gentle 
of  them  all. 


Wickliff  was  born  at  a  village  of  the  same  name  near 
iliehmoud,  in  Yorkshire.  His  parents  were  respectable, 
and  his  relations  possessed  among  them  a  considerable 
amount  of  property.  He  was  destined  for  the  church, 
and  entered,  early  in  life,  first  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
from  which  he  soon  removed  to  Merton  College.  His 
studies  seem  to  have  been  confined  in  a  great  measure  to 
such  branches  of  science  as  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  his 
profession.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  the  subtle  scho¬ 
lastic  fence  of  his  day,  and  deeply  read  in  the  writings  of 
the  lathers,  of  whom  St  Augustine  seems  to  have  been 
his  especial  favourite.  He  was  chosen  Warden  of  Baliol 
College  in  1361.  In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Fellingham.  In  1365,  he  was  appointed 
harden  of  Canterbury  Hall.  In  1373,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  The  king  present¬ 
ed  him,  in  1375,  to  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
»estbury,  and  shortly  after  to  the  rectory  of  Lutter- 
Je®rth,  in  Leicestershire.  In  1382,  he  Avas  expelled  from 
xtord,  but  none  of  his  livings  seem  to  have  been  taken 
**010  him.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1381,  he  died  of 
^  affection  at  his  cure  of  Lutterworth. 

,  have  been  thus  minute  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
0  ^otormer’s  Avorldly  fortunes,  for  an  important  reason. 

^  appears  from  our  recapitulation,  that  Wickliff  was  in 
y  Circumstances,  as  far  as  wealth  is  concerned,  during 
**  whole  life.  His  ambition  to  be  distinguished  in  hig 
profession,  if  he  had  any,  must  also  have  been  amply 
P*atified.  He  was  a  dignified  clergyman;  and  the  highest 


honour  of  learning — conferred  then  with  even  a  more 
sparing  hand  than  at  present,  by  the  learned  body  to 
which  he  belonged — had  been  awarded  to  him.  The 
hackneyed  objection,  therefore,  to  all  who  stir  first  in  ti 
good  cause,  cannot  be  urged  against  him.  He  was  not 
goaded  on  by  any  unsatisfied  craving  after  notoriety,  or 
desperate  desire  to  Avring  from  unwilling  hands  a  share 
of  the  Avorld’s  Avealth.  His  vieAvs  Avere  the  fruit  of 
calm,  unimpassioned,  and  matured  study.  He  was  im¬ 
pelled  to  diffuse  them  by  the  love  of  truth  alone. 

In  our  estimation,  there  is  infinitely  more  grandeur 
about  the  character  of  Wickliff  than  of  any  other  reformer. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  the  foremost  in  the  cause.  In 
the  time  of  Luther,  the  Avorld  Avas  prepared,  by  the 
sceptical  spirit  engendered  by  the  study  of  classical  litera¬ 
ture,  of  Avhich  Erasmus  is  the  first  great  exemplar,  to 
hear  the  dominant  superstition  called  in  question.  Light 
had  already  broken  in  upon  Europe,  and  needed  but  to 
be  directed  to  the  proper  place.  The  sympathies  of  thou¬ 
sands  Avere  with  him  of  Wittenberg.  The  dry  fuel  was 
piled,  and  only  aAvaited  the  torch.  But  Wickliff  Avanted 
the  aid  of  a  iieAv  and  aspiring  spirit  of  enquiry  to  make 
smooth  his  path  before  him  ;  and,  Avhat  is  more,  he  stood 
alone  in  the  Avorld.  Of  all  the  ills  AV’hich  the  great  men 
Avho  stride  on  before  their  age,  till  they  are  dwarfed  in 
the  distance,  ha\"e  to  endure  —  calumny,  persecution, 
mockery — this  is  the  most  depressing.  To  hate  no  one 
to  feel  Avith  us,  to  enter  into  our  thoughts,  to  cling  to  us 
Avith  a  love  based  upon  a  thorough  knoAvledge  of  our 
character,  every  one  must  feel  aa’ouUI  be  a  dreary  doom. 
Yet  this  is  the  lot  of  all  great  reformers.  And  then 
there  is  added  to  this  the  natural  misgivings  of  a  mind 
which  cannot  support  its  convictions  by  the  feeling  that 
they  are  shared  in  by  others, — the  restless  fearful  ques¬ 
tioning,  “  can  that  be  true  Avhich  has  not  entered  into 
the  thoughts  of  others  to  conceive?”  Against  these 
combined  pressures  had  Wickliff  to  struggle,  and  he 
maintained  the  contest  Avith  a  gentle  firmness  that  more 
than  realizes  the  description  given  by  the  Roman  of  his 
favourite  sage.  Wickliff,  it  is  true,  had  a  more  inspiriting 
belief. 

“  Humana  ante  oculos  fuede  cum  vita  jaceret 
In  terris  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 

Qure  caput  a  cadi  region i bus  ostendebat, 

Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans  ; 

Primum  Graius  homo  mortaleis  tollere  contra, 

Est  oculos  ausus,  primusque  obsistere  contra  : 

Quern  nec  faina  Deum,  nec  fulmiiia,  iiec  ininitanti 
Murmure  compressit  cieluin,  sed  eo  inagis  acrem 
Virtutem  irritat  animi,  confringere  ut  arcta 
Natura?  primus  portarum  claustra  cupiret.” 

There  is  an  elegance  and  refinement  at  the  same  time 
about  the  mind  of  Wickliff,  more  akin  to  such  men  as 
Jewell  and  Hooker,  than  the  rude  but  honest  spirits  to 
Avhom  the  office  of  pioneers  in  the  Avork  of  mental  illumi¬ 
nation  has  in  general  been  confided  by  Providence.  Luther 
had  a  soul  overflowing  Avith  love,  but  he  Avas  violent, 
daring,  and  reckless.  When  looking  at  his  picture — the 
best  is  a  full  length,  by  Lucas  Cranach,  if  avc  remember 
aright,  in  a  chapel  at  Wittenberg — you  see  by  his  burly 
front,  stout  figure,  and  sturdy  position— the  feet  someAvhat 
apart — that  he  is  a  man  to  stand  without  flinching,  with 
a  Avorld  drawn  up  in  battle-array  against  him,  to  speak 
his  mind  as  plainly  and  freely  to  the  emperor  of  the 
world  as  to  the  meanest  peasant.  Knox,  again,  was 
(with  all  deference  to  Dr  M‘Crie  do  we  speak  it)  a  man 
of  iron.  He  Avas  faithful  and  true  as  his  Bible,  but  un¬ 
feeling  as  the  paper  upon  which  its  characters  were 
stamped.  Wickliff’s  soul  was  cast  in  a  finer  mould. 

His  language  is  a  little  more  antiquated  than  that  of 
Chaucer,  and  he  contests  Avith  the  poet  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  Avriter  of  English  prose.  His  style  is  terse,  uii- 
ornamented,  and  full.  His  mind  m  capable  of  soaring  to 
the  heights  of  Platonic  reverie,  but  with  a  constant  and 
healthy  reference  to  the  duties  of  life«  There  i9  an  uu- 
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affected  kindness  in  all  his  expressions.  We  not  iinfre- 
quently  stumble  upon  passages  which  evince  a  quick  eye 
to  the  peculiarities  of  form  and  dress  which  surrounded 
him.  In  short,  taking  him  merely  as  a  literary  charac¬ 
ter,  he  is  every  way  worthy  to  hold  a  place  beside  his 
great  contemporary. 

Wickliff’s  views  of  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  religious 
contemplation,  seem  to  unite  to  the  amiability  of  Fenelon, 
a  manlier  tone  of  mind.  The  following  passage  will 
serve,  we  think,  to  corroborate  this  opinion ; 

“  Contemplative  life  hath  two  parts  ;  the  lower  consists 
in  meditation,  or  thinking  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  other 
sweet  thoughts  of  Jesus,  and  in  sweetness  of  prayers.  The 
higher  part  is  in  beholding  of  heavenly  things,  having  the 
eye  of  the  heart  among  the  heavenly  citizens,  thinking  on 
God,  the  beauty  of  angels,  and  holy  souls.  Contemplation 
is  a  wonderful  joy  in  God’s  love,  whicli  joy  is  a  loving  of 
God  that  cannot  be  told.  And  that  wonderful  love  is  in 
the  soul,  and  for  abundance  of  joy  and  sweetness  it  ascends 
into  the  mouth ;  so  that  heart,  tongue,  body,  and  soul,  joy 
together  in  God. 

“  This  gladness  God  sendeth  into  the  soul  that  he 
chooseth  to  this  life.  When  a  man  hath  long  practised 
good  doing,  and  sweetness  of  prayer,  and  is  wont  to  feel 
compunction,  and  to  be  free  from  occupations  of  this  world, 
and  hath  learned  to  occupy  the  eye  of  the  soul  alone  in  the 
love  of  God,  and  hath  begun  in  desiring  earnestly  a  fore¬ 
taste,  yea,  in  this  life  the  joy  of  everlasting  bliss  which  he 
shall  take  in  the  life  to  come.  Truly  that  soul  which  is 
called  and  chosen  of  God  to  this  life,  God  first  inspireth  to 
forsake  the  world  in  will,  and  all  the  vanity  and  coveting 
and  lusts  thereof.  After  that.  He  leadeth  him  alone,  all 
troubles  and  worldly  company  being  forsaken,  and  speaketh 
to  his  heart ;  and  as  the  prophet  saith,  lie  giveth  him  to 
taste  the  sweetness  of  beginning  of  love,  and  turneth  his 
will  to  holy  prayers,  and  sweet  meditations ;  putting  out  of 
the  heart  idle  thoughts  and  all  vanities,  setting  it  to  think 
on  him  and  heavenly  things.  Then  He  openeth  to  the  eye 
of  such  a  soul  the  gate  of  heaven,  so  that  the  same  eye  look- 
eth  into  heaven,  aud  then  the  fire  of  love  enlighteneth  his 
heart,  and  burning  therein  maketh  it  clean  of  all  earthly 
filth ;  and  so,  thenceforward,  he  is  contemplative,  and 
filled  with  love  of  a  sight  which  he  saw  in  heaven  with  the  j 
spiritual  eye  of  his  soul.  But  no  man  hath  perfect  sight  of 
heaven  while  he  liveth  here,  in  the  body  ;  but  he  that  end- 
cth  in  this  love,  as  soon  as  he  dieth,  is  brought  before  God 
with  companies  of  angels,  and  seeth  him  face  to  face,  and 
dwelleth  with  him  without  end.” 

But  this  tendency  towards  a  mystical  piety  was  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  clear  and  sagacious  understanding.  He  thus 
speaks,  in  another  pjirt  of  his  writings,  of  those  who 
affected  to  devote  their  whole  life  to  devotional  reveries. 

“  But  hypocrites  allege  from  the  Gospel,  that  Mary  chose 
to  herself  the  best  part  when  she  sat  beside  Christ’s  feet, 
and  heard  his  word.  Truth  it  is  that  meek  sitting,  and 
devout  hearing  of  (^hrist’s  word,  was  best  for  3Iary ;  for 
she  had  not  the  duty  of  preaching  as  priests  have,  since  she 
was  a  woman  that  had  not  authority  of  God’s  law  to  teach 
and  preach  openly.  But  what  is  this  to  priests  who  have 
the  express  commandment  of  God  and  men  to  preach  the 
Gospel  ?  whereas  they  would  all  be  women  in  idleness,  and 
follow  not  Jesus  Christ  in  life  and  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
which  he  himself  commaiideth  both  in  the  old  law  aud  the 
new. 

“  Also,  this  peaceable  hearing  of  Christ’s  word,  and  the 
burning  love  that  3fary  had,  was  the  best  part,  for  it  shall 
end  ill  living  in  godly  life  in  this  world.  But  in  this  life, 
the  best  life  for  priests  is  holy  life,  in  keeping  God’s  com¬ 
mands,  and  true  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  Christ  did, 
and  charged  all  his  priests  to  do.  Aud  these  hypocrites  sup¬ 
pose  that  their  dreams  aud  fantasies  are  contemplation,  and 
that  preaching  ot  the  Gospel  is  active  life,  and  so  they  mean 
that  Christ  took  the  worst  life  for  this  world,  and  required 
all  his  priests  to  leave  the  better,  and  take  the  worst  life  ! 
I'hus  these  foolish  hypocrites  put  error  upon  Jesus  Christ, 
but  who  are  greater  heretics?” 

A  short  passage  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Ten 
Commandments  will  show  the  grounds  upon  whicli  we 
attribute  to  him  a  sharp  eye  to  outward  demeanour  and 
peculiarities.  In  the  midst  of  a  moral  exhortation  he 
manages,  by  a  few  bold  touches,  to  give  us  a  pictui’c  of 
the  fashionable  head'^dress  of  his  day : 


“  And  also  let  each  woman  bewai*e,  that  neither  by 
countenance,  nor  by  array  of  body,  nor  of  head,  she  stir  any 
to  covet  her  to  sin.  Not  crooking*  her  hair,  neither  laying 
it  up  on  high,  nor  the  head  arrayed  about  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  not  seeking  curious  clothing,  nor  of  nice 
shape,  showing  herself  to  be  seemly  to  fools.  For  all  such 
array  of  women,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost’s  teaching,  openly  forbid.  But  let  them  be  in 
clothing  of  shamefacedness  and  soberness  ;  being  subject  to 
their  husbands,  after  the  rule  of  reason,  as  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  teach  ;  that  they  who  believe  not  God’s  word  be 
won  to  health,  beholding  in  awe  the  holy  and  chaste  con¬ 
versation  of  women.  Thus  in  old  time  good  women  and 
holy,  believing  in  God,  adorned  themselves,  as  St  Peter 
saith.” 


The  whole  of  Wickliff  *s  life  was  in  harmony  with  the 
grandeur  of  his  sentiments  and  opinions.  He  escaped 
the  stake,  but  that  doom  seemed  constantly  impending 
over  him.  The  tranquillity  of  his  deportment  amid  all 
his  trials,  is  truly  sublime.  The  history  of  one  of  his 
appearances  before  his  bishop  is  interesting,  from  the 
contrast  between  his  meek  bearing  and  the  fiery  turbu¬ 
lent  zeal  of  his  noble  converts ; 


“  When  the  day  assigned  to  the  said  Wickliff  to  aj)pcar 
was  come,  which  day  was  Thursday,  the  19th  of  February, 
John  Wickliff  went,  accompanied  with  the  Duke  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  also  four  friars  appointed  by  the  duke,  the  better  to 
ensure  Wickliff’s  safety,  and  Lord  Henry  Percy,  I^ord 
iVIarslial  of  England ;  Lord  Percy  going  before  to  make 
room  and  way  where  Wickliff  should  come. 

“  Thus  Wickliff,  through  the  providence  of  God,  being 
sufficiently  guarded,  was  coming  to  the  place  where  the 
bishops  sat.  By  the  way,  they  animated  and  exhorted  him 
not  to  fear,  nor  shrink  a  whit  at  the  company  of  the  bishops 
there  present,"  who  were  all  unlearned,  said  they,  in  respect 
of  him, — for  so  proceed  the  words  of  my  author,  whom  I 
follow  in  this  narration  ;  neither  should  he  dread  the  con¬ 
course  of  the  people,  whom  they  would  themselves  assist 
and  defend,  in  such  sort  that  he  should  take  no  harm. 
With  these  words,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  nobles, 
Wickliff,  encouraged  in  heart,  approached  the  church  of  St 
Paul,  where  a  main  press  of  people  was  gathered  to  hear 
what  should  be  said  and  done.  Such  was  the  throng  of  the 
multitude,  that  the  lords,  for  all  the  puissance  of  the  high 
marshal,  scarcely,  with  great  difficulty,  could  get  way 
through.  Insomuch  that  Courtney,  Bishop  of  London, 
seeing  the  stir  which  the  lord  marshal  kept  in  the  church 
among  the  people,  speaking  to  the  Lord  Percy,  said,  ‘  That 
if  he  had  known  before  what  masteries  he  would  have  kept 
in  the  church,  he  would  have  stopped  him  out  from  coming 
there.*  At  which  words  of  the  bishop,  the  duke,  disdain¬ 
ing  not  a  little,  answered  the  bishop  again,  ‘  That  he  would 
keep  such  mastery  there,  though  he  said.  Nay.* 

“  At  last,  after  much  wrangling,  they  pierced  through, 
and  came  to  our  Lady’s  chapel,  where  the  dukes  and  barons 
were  sitting  together  with  the  archbishojis  and  bishops, 
before  whom  John  Wickliff  stood,  to  know  what  should  be 
laid  unto  him.  To  whom  first  spake  the  Lord  Percy,  bid¬ 
ding  him  to  sit  down,  saying,  ‘  that  he  had  many  things  to 
answer  to,  and  therefore  had  need  of  some  softer  seat.’  Hot 
the  Bishop  of  London,  cast  eftsoons  into  a  furnish  chafe  with 
those  words,  said,  ‘  He  should  not  sit  there.  Neither  was 
it,*  said  he,  ‘  according  to  law  or  reason,  that  he,  who  wm 
cited  there  to  appear  to  answer  before  his  ordinary,  should 
sit  down  during  the  time  of  his  answer,  but  he  should  stand. 
Upon  these  words,  a  fire  began  to  heat  and  kindle  between 
them.  Insomuch  that  they  began  so  to  rate  and  revile  one 
the  other,  that  the  whole  multitude,  therewith  disquieted, 
began  to  be  set  on  a  huiT}’.  . 

“  Then  the  duke,  taking  the  Lord  Percy’s  * 

hasty  words  began  also  to  take  up  the  bishop.  1  o  whom 

the  bishop  again,  nothing  inferior  in  reproachf  ul  checks  an 

rebukes,  did  render  and  requite  not  only  to  him  as  good  as 
he  brought ;  but  also  did  solar  excel  him  in  this  railing ai  ^ 
of  scolding,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  mine  author,  tne 
duke  blushed,  and  was  ashamed,  because  he  could  not  over¬ 
pass  the  bishop  in  brawling  and  railing.  He  therefore  fe 
to  plain  threatening,  menacing  the  bishop,  that  he  w*>u  < 
bring  down  the  pride  not  only  of  him,  but  also  of  all  t  le 
prelacy  of  England.  Speaking  moreover  unto  him  ;  1 
said  he,  beai’est  thyself  so  brag  upon  thy  parents, 
shall  not  be  able  to  help  thee  ;  they  shall  have  enoug 
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do  to  help  themselves.  Ills  parents  were  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Devonshire.  To  whom  the  bishop  again 
aDSW’ered,  that  to  be  bold  to  tell  truth,  his  confidence  was 
not  in  his  parents,  nor  in  any  man  else,  but  only  in  God  in 
whom  he  trusted.  Then  the  duke  softly  whispering  in 
the  ear  of  him  next  by  him,  said,  that  he  would  rather 
pluck  the  bishop  by  the  hair  of  his  head  out  of  the  church, 
than  he  would  take  this  at  his  hand.  This  was  not  spoken 
so  secretly  but  that  the  Londoners  overheard  him.  Where¬ 
upon,  being  set  in  ra^e,  they  cried  out,  saying,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  their  bishop  so  contemptuously  to  be 
abused,  but  rather  they  would  lose  their  lives,  than  that  he 
should  be  so  drawn  out  by  the  hair.  Thus  the  council 
being  broken  with  scolding  and  brawling  for  that  day,  was 
dissolved  before  nine  of  the  clock.” 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  repeat  that  ‘‘  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Reformers”  is  a  publication  eminently  worthy  of 
public  attention. 


Alfred  the  Great ;  or.  The  Patriot  King,  By  James  She¬ 
ridan  Knowles,  Author  of  “  Virginius,”  &c.  London. 
J.  Ilidgway.  8vo.  1831. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  entire  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  new  play  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  “  Vir¬ 
ginius.”  We  are  assured  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  that  no  tragedy  could  possibly  have  been 
received  more  triumphantly.  At  the  conclusion  of  every 
Act,  there  was  not  only  long  and  continued  applause,  but 
the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  was  general  through¬ 
out  the  house.  No  doubt  the  circumstance  of  his  Majesty 
having  given  his  express  permission  that  the  play  should 
be  dedicated  to  him,  and  the  many  noble  and  patriotic 
sentiments  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  different  dramatis 
persona:,  which  the  audience  chose  to  apply  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis  of  affairs,  contributed  somewhat  to  increase 
their  enthusiasm.  But  having  impartially  perused  the 
drama  in  our  own  closet,  we  can  confidently  state,  that  it 
is  entitled  and  destined  to  maintain  its  popularity,  long 
after  these  adventitious  and  momentary  causes  of  success 
have  passed  away.  It  abounds  in  well-drawn  characters, 
vigorous  diction,  and  powerful  situations.  Alfred  is,  of 
course,  the  person  upon  whom  the  interest  principally 
rests ;  and  we  understand  that  Macready  never  appeared 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  part.  Macready  had  al¬ 
ready,  to  a  great  extent,  linked  his  name  with  that  of 
Knowles,  and  now  the  union  is  closer  than  ever.  We 
have  always  entertained  a  high  respect  for  Macready’s 
talents ;  but  his  conduct  in  regard  to  his  friend  Knowles 
bas  been,  from  first  to  last,  honourable  in  no  common  de¬ 
gree,  and  worthy  of  being  held  up  as  an  example  to  all 
his  brother  performers.  Alacready  is  the  pilot  who  has 
safely  guided  Knowles  through  all  the  dangerous  naviga¬ 
tion  of  green-rooms,  and  the  tumultuous  currents  of  con¬ 
tending  theatrical  interests  behind  the  curtain.  They 
who  know  how  many  an  author  has  suffered  shipwreck 
m  these  dangerous  latitudes,  will  be  best  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  services  of  one  so  deservedly  high  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  as  Macready.  We  are  aware  that  they  could  not  be 
felt  and  acknowledged  more  warmly  by  any  one  than  by 
him  on  whom  they  have  been  bestowed.  If  Macready 
stands  by  Knowles,  Knowles  does  not  fail  to  stand  by 
him,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  the  only  drama¬ 
tic  author  of  the  day  capable  of  producing  a  tragedy  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  better  times  of  the  British  stage.  We  shall 
*iot,  however,  detain  our  readers  any  longer  from  a  short 
analysis  of  the  play  before  us,  which,  as  we  dislike  the 
jnechanical  labour  of  giving  an  abstract  of  a  plot,  we  will- 
borrow  from  the  second  number  of  the  Englishman's 
^figazine. 


when 
dis- 


^  The  drama  opens  in  the  Danish  camp,  at  a  period  w 
''Uthrum,  the  Danish  king,  appears  to  have  entirely 
•ersed  and  subdue^l  the  friends  of  Alfred,  and  remains  ; 
aaster  of  the  country.  Among  the  prisoners,  taken  in  the 
Jat  battle,  are  Oswith  and  Edric,  two  young  Saxons ;  but  I 
I  Very  different  dispositions,  the  former  being  brave  and  ; 
icnerous,  the  latter  selfish  and  treacherous.  They  both 


lose  their  hearts  to  Ina,  Guthrum's  daughter  ;  but  she,  at 
once  perceiving  the  superior  merit  of  Oswith,  surrenders 
her  affections  exclusively  to  him.  At  her  intercession  he  is 
saved  from  death,  to  which  her  father,  Guthrum,  a  warm¬ 
hearted  but  passionate  old  warrior,  had  condemned  him. 
In  the  developement  of  these  incidents,  which  occupy  the 
first  act,  there  is  much  spirited  and  powerful  writing. 
Oswith  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  endeavouring  to  save 
the  life  of  a  friend.  He  is  brought  before  Guthrum,  who 
thus  questions  him 

Gulh,  Is  he  thy  friend,  whose  life 
Thou  count’st  a  thing  so  precious,  thou  would’st  give 
Thine  own  to  xiurchase  it  ? 

Os,  He  is, 

Guth,  What  rich 

And  heavy  debt  hast  thou  Incurred  to  him, 

To  pay  so  large  return  as  takes  thy  all? 

Os,  And  think'st  thou  friendship  barters  kindnesses  ? 
*Tis  not  because  that  such  or  such  a  time 
He  help’d  my  purse,  or  stood  me  thus  or  thus 
In  stead,  that  I  go  bound  for  him,  or  take 
His  quarrel  up  !  With  friends,  all  services 
Are  ever  gifts,  that  glad  the  donor  most. 

Who  rates  them  otherwise,  he  only  takes 
The  face  of  friend  to  mask  a  usurer. 

I  give  my  life  for  him,  not  for  the  service 
He  did  me  yesterday,  or  any  day. 

But  for  the  love  I  bear  him  every  day. 

Nor  ask  if  he  returns ! 

The  whole  of  the  scene  in  which  Ina  intercedes  for  the 
life  of  Oswith,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  We  have  room 
for  only  a  part  of  it. 

Guth,  Come,  Ina,  name 
The  boon  thou’d’st  ask. 

Ina.  When  thou  art  happy,  what 
Most  wishest  thou  ? 

Guth,  That  happiness  may  last* 

Ina,  No,  no  !  not  that.  Thou  wishest  others  happy. 

Guth,  I  do  !  I  do  ! 

Ina,  And  so  do  I.  When  I 
Am  happy,  I’d  have  all  things  like  me— not 
That  live  and  move  alone,  but  even  such 
As  lack  their  faculties.  Tiien  could  I  weep. 

That  rtowers  should  smile  without  perception  of 
Tile  sweetness  they  discourse.  \ea,  into  rocks 
Would  I  infuse  soft  sense  to  fill  them  with 
The  spirit  of  sweet  joy,  that  every  thing 
Should  thrill  as  I  do.  Then,  were  I  a  queen, 

I’d  portion  out  my  realms  among  my  friends. 

Unstud  my  crown  for  strangers,  and  my  coffers 
Emjity  in  ]mrchasing  from  foes  their  frowns. 

Till  I  had  bought  them  out;  that  all  should  be 
One  reign  of  smiles  around  me.  I  am  happy 
To-day — to-day  that  brings  thee  back  to  me. 

The  hundredth  time,  in  triumph  and  in  safety  [ 

This  day,  that  smiles  so  bounteous  upon  Ina, 

She’d  wish  to  smile  e’en  upon  Ina’s  foe— 

Let  not  the  Saxon  die  ! 

Guth,  He  lives  ! — My  child  ! 

What  makes  thee  gasp? 

Ina,  How  near — how  near  to  you 
Was  death  that  day  !  *Twas  Avell  for  Ina  that 
Your  armour  proved  so  true.  She  had  not  else 
A  father  now  to  ask  a  boon  of,  and 
To  get  it  soon  as  ask’d  ! 

The  second  act  introduces  us  to  Elswith,  the  queen, 
Alfred’s  wife,  whose  castle,  having  been  sacked  in  Alfred’s 
absence,  she  has  been  obliged  to  wander  in  disguise  and  in 
much  misery  through  the  country,  ignorant  alike  of  the 
fate  both  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  the  youthful  Ethel- 
red,  whom  she  believes  to  have  perished  in  the  ruins  of  her 
castle.  One  faithful  follower  still  remains  with  her,  but 
although  Elswith  has  been  rendered  reckless  and  almost 
maddened  by  despair,  the  strength  of  both  seems  to  be  fast 
giving  way.  The  scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  Maude’s 
cottage,  where  we  find  Alfrwl  and  Maude,  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  spirited  version  of  the  old  traditional  anec¬ 
dote,  so  dear  to  the  memories  of  the  people  of  England, 
which  represents  the  monarch  forgetting,  in  the  mournful 
interest  of  his  own  thoughts,  the  goo<l  woman’s  cakes  till 
they  are  burned  to  cinders.  A  party  of  soldiers  arrive  at 
the  cottage,  from  whom  Alfred  gathers,  before  he  discovers 
himself,  that  his  friends  are  again  collecting,  and  that  some 
of  them  are  uow  iu  the  ueighbourhood.  The  convereatiori 
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is  interrupted  by  the  intelligence  that  a  party  of  Danish 
troops  is  at  hand.  The  English  soldiers  are  about  to  fly, 
'ivhcii  Alfred  puts  himself  at  their  head,  and,  making 
himself  known  to  them,  leads  them  out  to  encounter  the 
enemv.  The  Danes  are  repulsed,  and  more  Saxon  chiefs, 
with  \heir  followers,  gather  round  Alfred’s  standard.  In 
the  third  act  We  again  return  to  the  Danish  camp,  where 
Alfred  makes  his  appearance  in  the  disguise  of  a  bard,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  discipline  of  the  Danish  army. 
He  is  introduced  to  Guthrum,  who  is  pleased  with  his 
manly  and  dignified  bearing,  and  requests  his  advice  in 
adjusting  the  rival,  claims  of  Oswith  and  Edric  for  his 
daughter’s  hand,  the  former  being  favoured  by  the  lady,  and 
the  latter  by  her  father,  in  consequence  of  some  services  he 
had  rendered,  which  proved  him  ready  to  act  the  traitor 
towards  his  n.ative  country.  Alfred  proposes  that  the  rivals 
should  decide  the  strife  by  a  trial  of  skill  with  the  sword ; 

'  ‘  Who  masters  first  his  adversary’s  sword, 

And  yet  not  sheds  his  blood,  be  his  the  maid.’ 

The  suggestion  is  adopted,  and  Oswith  is  victorious ;  but 
not  before  Edric  has  seen  cause  to  suspect  that  the  pretended 
bard  is  not  what  he  appears  to  be,  and  expressed  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  discover  who  he  really  is  before  he  allows  him 
to  quit  the  camp.  The  fourth  act  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
best:  it  is  full  of  a  highly-sustained  interest.  The  scene 
is  in  Guthriim’s  tent,  where  a  banquet  is  celebrated,  at 
which  Alfred  and  his  follower,  Edwy,  are  called  upon  for 
a  sj>ecimen  of  their  art.  This  they  gave  in  the  shape  of  a 
fine  warlike  ballad,  Alfred  playing  while  Edwy  sings.  At 
its  conclusion,  Els  with,  who  had  been  attracted  from 
without  by  the  well-known  melody,  enters  pale,  emaciated, 
and  in  wretched  attire.  Alfred  recognises  his  queen,  but 
dares  not  acknowledge  her,  Edric,  however,  begins  to 
suspect  that  there  is  an  understanding  between  them. 
Meantime,  Ethelred,  Alfred’s  child,  who  had  been  carried 
olf  by  the  Danes,  but  was  carefully  cherished  by  Ina,  is 
brought  in.  His  wretched  mother  recognises  .him,  and 
clasps  him  to  her  bosom.  She  thus  discovers  herself  to  be 
the. queen;  but  her  .appearance  is  such  that  Guthrum  still 
has  doubts.  What  follows,  the  author  must  tell  in  his  own 
way:  we  know  of  few  plays  from  which  we  could  extract 
a  more  vigorous  and  highly-wrought  passage ; 

Gulli.  If  the  child  is  thine, 

Thou’lt  know  where  it  w.as  found. 

Kls.  Too  well  I  know! 

Both  when  and  where  !  A  castle  did  ye  sack. 

Whose  tenant  was  the  mother  of  that  child. 

At  night  the  cry  arose,  ‘  The  Dane!*  ‘ The  Dane  !’ 

And  then  the  hui*stiiig  g.ate — the  clash  of  arms ! 

The  shout— the  yell — the  shriek — the  groan  which  rage, 
And  cruelty,  and  fear,  and  pain  supply, 

To  make  the  concert  fell  of  savage  war  ! 

That  mother’s  care  too  Stafe  had  lodged  her  child 
In  the  remotest  chamber  of  the  whole. 

She  ask’d  for  it,  ‘  The  Dane’ !  was  the  reply. 

She  would'have  sought  it;  hut  they  held  her  back, 

And  cried,  ‘  The  DtUie  !*  She  shriek’d  to  be  set  free; 

Now  threaten’d  !  now  implored  !  but  all  in  vain  ! 

‘  The  Dane !’  was  all  the  answer  she  could  get ! 

They  forced  her  thence  in  cruel  duty  !  Ay ! 

In  duty  forced  the  mother  from  her  child  ; 

While  lent  the  Dane  a  torch  to  light  her  path. 

Her  flaming  towers  that  blazed  about  her  boy  ! 

And  she  went  mad  !  yet  still  they  bore  her  on  ; 

Nor  other  heed  to  her  distraction  gav^e, 

Excej»t  to  cry,  ‘  The  Dane!’  ‘  The  D.ane!’  ‘  The  Dane!’ 
[Sinks  exhausted  upon  a  scat,  clasping  her  forehead, 
Guthrum  and  Edric  whisper. 

Els.  Al.’is  !  they  give  not  credence  to  my  words  ! 

^y  ill  no  one  plead  for  me?  My  countryman, 

I  J‘.«ssay  your  art !  Hast  not  some  melting  strain?— 

Sucli  as  draw  tears  whether  they  will  or  not  ? 

As  moves.— ( Alfred.)  I’ve  found  him  ! 

Edr.  {coming  forward. }  Whom?  Whom  hast  thou 
I  found  ? 

Els,  {recollecting  herself.)  My  boy  ! 

'  Edr.  (aside.)  I  thought  she  meant  the  minstrel. 

Alf.  Yes! 

She  knows  me,  and  I  am  a  husband  still ! 

I  am  a  father,  and  a  husband  still  ! 

Oh,  happiness,  thou  coim^st  out  of  time  I 
I  Thou  cho4»sest  ill  the  place  to  greet  me  in  ! 

[  Thou  mock’st  me  to  liold  thine  arms  to  me  ! 

i  I  dare  not  rush  to  their  embrace.  I’m  poor. 

With  all  the  weiUth  thou  say’st  is  mine  again ! 


I  dare  not  touch  it !  Better  were  it  far 
I  had  not  now  been  told  on’t, 

Guth.  Take  the  hoy  ! 

But  first  true  answer  to  our  question  give. 

The  castle  where  we  found  him  was  the  king’s ! 

Clad  as  no  vassal’s  offspring  was  the  child. 

If  thou  his  mother  art,  thou  art  the  queen  ! 

Art  thou  so  ? 

Alf.  Guthrum,  to  the  test  I  put 
Thy'nature  !  If ’tis  worthy  of  thy  skate, 

Thy  prosperous  fortune,  and  thy  high  renown, 

Approve  it  now.  Lo,  Guthrum,  do  I  play 
The  traitor  for  thy  honour  !  In  thy  power 
Thou  hold’st  the  son  and  consort  of  thy  foe  ! 

Of  Alfred  !  use  thy  fortune  as  beseems  thee ! 

Swear  by  thy  God,  they  shall  receive  from  thee 
Safeguard  of  life  and  honour. 

Guth.  Ay,  by  Odin. 

Els.  Wouldst  thou  not  take  a  ratisom  for  us  ? 

Guth.  Yes ! 

Els.  What  ransom  wilt  thou  take? 

Guth,  Thy  husband’s  crown  ! 

Els.  Alas !  he  will  not  ransom  us  with  that ! 

A  If.  He  should  not ! 

Guth,  Why  ? 

Alf.  He  wears  it  for  his  people. 

The  day  he  put  it  on,  he  vow’d  himself 
Of  them  the  father  !  To  their  parent  land 
It  wedded  him  !  His  proper  consort  she  ! 

’Twixt  him  and  them,  he  knows  not  wife,  or  child. 

He  dares  allow  to  stand  ! 

Guth.  Minstrel,  thou  rav’st ! 

He  has  not  nature,  who,  ’gainst  nature’s  law, 

Could  so  deny  his  heart ! 

Alf.  He  may  have  more  ! 

Guth.  What? 

Alf,  The  command  of  her.  The  attribute 
Of  kings  who  feel  the  import  of  their  titles. 

Which  stops  their  ears  against  her  piercing  cries  ! 

Which  shuts  their  eyes  against  her  thrilling  looks  ! 

Which  lifts  them  so  ’hove  earth,  they  seem  as  though 
They  sat  in  some  attendant,  brighter  sphere. 

Wherefrom  they  look’d  and  ruled  her  ! 

Guth,  Well  thou  said’st 

Thy  world  was  of  the  air !  Thou  do’st  not  speak 
Of  things  of  earth  !  Thy  sayings  are  not  sooth  ! 

I  would  thy  king  were  here  to  prove  thee  but 
A  dreamer  !  With  those  jewels  in  his  eye. 

He  would  not  see  his  crown  !  though  it  shone 
Bright  as  it  did  before  I  thinn’d  its  studs ! 

Could’st  find  thy  king  ? 

Alf.  I  could. 

Guth.  Go  seek  him,  then. 

And  when  thou  find’st  him,  greet  him  from  me  thus— 

‘  Thy  queen  and  son  are  now  in  Guthrum’s  power, 

Pay  thou  but  homage  to  the  Dane,  they’re  free.’ 

Alf.  I  take  my  leave. 

Els.  Guthrum.  A  boon  ! 

Guth.  What  is’t  ? 

Els.  I’d  send  a  message  to  my'Jord  ! 

Guth,  Thou  shalt. 

Stand  you  apart,  that  freely  they  confer. 

Els.  And  do’st  thou  go ;  and  wilt  thou  leave  us  here . 
Alf,  I  must.  Alas  !  thou  know’st  not  what  thou  ^ 
Els,  Thou’lt  leave  us  here !  Do’st  thou  not  love  our  child . 
Alf.  Beyond  my  life  ! 

Els,  And  me? 

Alf.  Beyond  our  child !  , . 

Els,  And  must  thou  leave  me  ?  Oh  !  1  have  search  d 

for  thee 

Many,  and  many  a  day  !  Now  fear’d  thee  dead  ! 

Now  hoped  thee  living !  Search’d  for  thee  alone  ! 

One  falling  now ;  and  now  another  off ; 

With  my  strong  love  unequal  to  keep  pace. 

Sleeping  in  woods  and  caves  !  On  foot  by  dawn. 

Ne’er  giving  o’er  till  night  again  !  Now  food. 

Now  nothing  !  Sciuitily  I  fai*ed  to-day  ; 

Yet  *twas  not  hunger  brought  me  here,  but  thou, 

In  desperate  hope  to  find  thee !  And  art  thou  founds 
But  to  be  lost  again  ? 

Alf  So  were  I  found, 

Went  1  not  instant  hence.  Look  in  my  eyes, 

And  read  the  husband  and  the  father  there*, 

In  nature’s  undissembling  language  vouch’d! 

But,  he.ar  the  king  ! 

Els.  Well! 
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jilf.  Paramount  of  all, 

3Iy  public  function  !  Husband — father — friends 
^ll  titles?  and  all  ties  are  inerted  in  that ! 

Approve  thyself  the  consort  of  a  king  ! 

I  leave  thee  to  return  to  thee.  Return, 

With  freedom  for  tliy  child — for  thee — myself— 

YoY  all — for  all  must  perish,  or  bi;  free  ! 

And  soon  I  come  !  8o  cheer  thy  heart  Avith  hope! 

Farewell ! 

Els.  (aloud. )  You’ll  bear  my  duly  to  my  lord. 

Alf.  I  will. 

Els.  Your  hand  that  you  Avill  keep  your  word. 

Alf.  There,  lady. 

Eh.  Be  thy  hand  my  missive  !  Thus— 

Thus  with  my  tears  I  write  my  errand  oii’t. 

And  Avith  my  lips — my  faithful  signet,  seal  it ! 

0,  countryman.  Perhaps  nor  he  nor  thou 
Shalt  ever  see  me  more  !  I  feel  as  one 
Amerced  of  life,  that  shakes  a  hand  Avithal, 

And  ask’st  a  blessing  from  the  meanest  tongue  ! 

Thy  blessing,  minstrel,  ere  thy  mistress  dies. 

“  As  Alfred  is  about  to  depart,  Edric  stops  him,  and  all 
would  have  been  lost  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
Oswith,  Avho  knoAvs  the  king,  and  hurries  him  off.  Edric 
declares  that  it  is  Alfred  ;  Guthrum  instantly  sends  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  him  ;  but  Oswith  fights  till  he  is  oA^erpowered,  Avhile 
Alfred  effects  his  escape.  Guthrum,  enraged  beyond  endu¬ 
rance,  orders  Oswith  to  be  given  immediately  as  a  sacrifice 
to  Odin, — an  order  Avhich  almost  depriA'es  Ina  of  her  senses. 
The  fourth  Act  here  concludes.’* 

The  opening  of  the  fifth  act  is  very  fine.  AVc  regret  that 
we  cannot  giA'e  the  scene.  It  is  laid  in  Ina’s  tent,  and 
exhibits  Guthrum’s  remorse  and  Ina’s  delirious  misery 
in  very  beautiful  colours,  ending  Avith  a  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  that  her  loA^er  shall  not  die  alone. 
The  catastrophe. is  soon  told.  Alfred  rejoins  his  friends, 
who  only  wait  for  him  to  lead  them  against  the  Danes. 
In  the  last  scene,  as  Oswith  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Odiii,  and  Ina  prepares  to  die  along  Avith  him,  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  headed  by  Alfred,  rush  in  ;  the  Danes  arc  defeated, 
Guthrum  disarmed,  but  spared,  and  Oswith  and  Ina 
inude  happy.  The  play  concludes  Avith  the  institution 
of  the  Trial  by  Jury,  and  a  dignified  speech  by  Alfred, 
in  a  style  Avorthy  of  the  subject. 

Mr  Knowles  has  gained  ricAV  laurels  by  this  produc¬ 
tion.  It  takes  its  place  at  once  beside  his  “  Virginius” 
and  “  William  Tell,’*  and  is  in  some  respects  superior  to 
either  of  them.  It  is  announced,  we  perceive,  for  eA^ery 
evening  at  Drury  Lane ;  and  such  is  the  enthusiasm  it 
has  excited,  that  it  Avill,  no  doubt,  continue  to  run  the 
whole  season. 


^ ha  Sisters*  13udgei ;  a  Culleciion  of  Original  Tales  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  By  the  Authors  of  the  “  Odd  Vo¬ 
lumes.”  With  Contributions  from  Mrs  Hemans,  Miss 
Mitford,  Mrs  Ilodson,  Mrs  Kennedy,  Miss  Jewsbury, 
^Ir  Macfarlane,  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr  H.  G.  Bell,  Mr 
Malcolm,  and  some  others.  London.  Whittaker  and 
Co.  2  vols.  8  VO.  1831. 


There  is  both  Amriety  and  amusement  in  these  two 
Volumes  ;  and  for  these  excellent  qualities  they  are  mainly 
Indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  fair  sisters,  AA'hose  lucu¬ 
brations  occupy  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  Avork.  As  for 
their  contributors,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Macfarlane 
■^an  excellent  tale  from  Avhose  pen  opens  the  first  vo- 
— we  must  say  they  haA'e  scarcely  done  their  duty, 
■they  haA’e  sent  for  the  most  part  only  scraps,  or  Avhat  our 
Worthy  old  housekeeper  would  call  odds  and  ends.” 

hatever  ])raise  the  Avork  deserves  is  due  almost  exclii- 
^jvely  to  the  Alisses  Corbett.  Their  translations  from 
Danish  and  German  are  good  and  interesting;  but 
t  leir  Scotch  tales  of  Aluirsido  Alaggie,”  “  Lochair 
j  nss,”  “  The  Judge  and  the  Ercebooter,”  and  the  “  Mil- 
C*tlder,”  are  entitled  to  still  higher  commendation, 
ttey  are  true  to  nature,  and  contain  many  scenes  of  na- 
**ral  pathos  or  humour,  which  cannot  be  read  without 


pleasure.  We  are  much  tempted  to  make  an  extract  or 
tAvo  from  them,  hut  cannot  find  any  whose  dimensions 
Avill  suit  our  columns.  In  this  dilemma,  Ave  shall  pre¬ 
sent  our  readers  Avith  the  following  touching  delineation, 
by  Macfarlane,  of  the  misery  of  a  Greek  father,  on  the 
loss  of  an  only  child  through  Turkish  barbarity  : 

“  On  a  day,  fatal  for  us,  an  affray  took  place  in  our  vil¬ 
lage,  ( Av'a-Paraskevis,  inhabited  solely  by  Greeks,)  in 
which  a  Turk  of  some  consequence  Avas  killed,  and  two  of 
his  attendants  Avounded.  I  Avas  absent  at  the  time,  shoot¬ 
ing  partridges  Avith  my  Avife’s  brother,  on  the  hill  of  Alac- 
chitta,  but  Avhen  I  arrived  and  heard  the  fact,  I  trembled 
at  the  certain  consequences.  It  Avas  true  the  Turk  had 
been  killed  in  an  attempt  to  commit  the  grossest  injury  upon 
a  beautiful  Greek  girl  of  the  village,  by  her  relations,  and  a 
young  man  her  Ioati*  ;  and  that  they  who  had  done  the  deed, 
and  slie  Avho  had  been  the  innocent  cause,  had  prudently 
taken  flight.  But  1  too  wellkneAv  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the 
Turks,  the  comprehensiA’eness  of  Turkish  justice,  its  eager¬ 
ness  on  every  occasion  to  effect  an  avaniahy  to  drain  money 
right  or  wrong,  and  to  use  the  advantages  of  force  to  the 
utmost  extent.  The  most,  hoAA’ever,  that  I  and  my  wife 
apprehended,  (and  that  to  us,  blind,  avaricious  fools  that 
Ave  Avere  1  seemed  a  mighty  evil,)  Avas,  that  Ave,  from  our 
comparative  Avealth,  should  be  obliged  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  fine  to  be  imposed  on  the  village,  for  a  transaction  in 
which  Ave  had  no  more  to  do  than  if  Ave  had  been  living  in 
the  sultan’s  palace  at  Stamboul. — Oh,  God  !  this  Avould 
have  been  nothing— nothing ! 

“  At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  a  numerous  body  of  furi¬ 
ous  Turks  rushed  into  the  village,  discharging  their  fire¬ 
arms  in”all  directions,  as  is  their  Avont.  A  pistol-ball  pene¬ 
trated  through  one  of  my  slight  shutters,  and  struck  my 
Helenizza  !  my  loA’ely— my  innocent — my  happy  child  ! 
who,  scarcely  comprehending  the  alarm  of  her  parents,  had 
fallen  quietly  asleep  on  a  sofa  by  the  AvindoAV.  One  shrill 
shriek,  which  still  rings  in  my  ears,  and  turns  my  blood  to 
ice,  Avarned  us  of  our  unutterable  Avoe !  She  threAv  herself 
off  the  sofa  toAvards  me,  and  expired  at  my  feet.  Oh,  sir, 
you  haA'e  never  knoAvn  Avhat  is  pain  if  you  have  not  felt  the 
agony,  the  madness  of  a  fond  father  !  What  happened 
around  us  for  some  time  I  have  no  idea,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  c^re  of  our  servant  and  a  friend  or  two  Avho 
ran  into  our  apartment,  Ave  should  have  expired,  lying 
])rostrate  by  the  side  of  our  child,  in  the  flames  that  had 
already  reached  our  house  from  the  deserted  residence  of 
the  fugitiA'es  that  the  Turks  had  set  fire  to. 

“  When  made  sensible,  I  took  my  darling  in  my  arms, 
and  Ave  went  into  the  garden  behind  the  house  ;  there,  on 
the  bare  ground,  with  the  cold,  pallid,  blood-stained  corpse 
on  my  knees,  I  sat  in  mute  despair,  heedless  of  the  ilestruc/- 
tion  of  my  property,  and  of  all  the  horrors  committing  in 
the  village.  Thus  passed  the  night.  When  the  morning 
dawned,  the  hour  at  which,  in  my  happy  days,  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  arise,  and,  ere  repairing  to  the  business  of 
the  day,  to  kiss  my  SAveet  little  slumberer — heaven  and 
earth  !  what  a  scene  did  its  hateful  light  disclose  !  Could 
it,  indeed,  be  she?  my  rose,  my  brilliant  floAAeret — my  dar- 
liiig.Iate  so  full  of  life,  and  now  colourless,  inanimate  as 
the  marble  of  the  fountain  !  Avas  it  possible  ?  Could  a 
morsel  of  dull  lead,  scarcely  larger  than  the  black  pupil  of 
her  eye,  Avork  such  a  change  as  this?  Could  the  art  of  man 
do  so  much  and  so  soon?  But  it  was  even  so — she  was 
dead— dead  !  and  the  blood  that  stained  my  hands,  my  face, 
my  bosom,  Avas  her  life’s  blood.  My  brain  Avas  beAvildered  ; 
and  when  my  friends  consolingly  said,  Helenizza  would 
be  a  saint  in  Heaven,  I  could  not  comprehend  hoAV  her  pure, 
holy  spirit  could  be  severed  or  separated  from  the  pure, 
angelic  form  I  still  clasped  in  my  arms. 

“  In  the  course  of  the  morning  some  neighbours  came  to 
inform  me  of  the  aga’s  Avill,  and  of  the  sum  I  Avas  ex|)ected 
to  contribute :  for  even  the  Turks  had  not  heart  to  face  the 
wretchedness  they  had  made.  I  took  the  money  from  my 
casket,  Avhich  the  attention  of  my  serA'ant  or  friends  (and 
none  of  mine )  had  rescued  from  the  lire,  and  mechanically 
counted  out  the  pieces.  It  Avas  a  heavy  sum,  but  it  cost  me 
not  a  thought ;  I  could  have  thrown  all  that  Avas  left  to  me 
at  mv  oppressors*  feet  with  the  same  indifference. 

“  \Ve  were  carried  (the  remains  of  iny  Helenizza,  my 
Avife,  and  mys«*lf)  to  a  neighbour’s  house,  ours  being  a  heap 
of  ruins.  The  women  engaged  themselves  in  prejiarations 
for  the  funerid,  and  at  the  evening  hour,  borne  down  with 
grief,  I  staggered  after  the  floAver-covered  corpse  of  my  child 
to  the  grave*  An  she  lay  extended  o»  het;  little  bier,  by  the 
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side  of  the  dark  pit,  which  the  priests  were  sanctifying  with 
prayer  and  incense  and  holy  water,  the  rosy  glow  of  the 
setting  sun  flushed  over  her  race;  it  was  so  like  the  glow  of 
infantile  health  when  in  repose,  that  again  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  she  was  sleeping  for  ever ;  but  they  lowered  her 
into  the  grave,  laid  the  pillow  under  her  hcad,^  placed  the 
cross  on  her  breast,  and  hid  my  child  from  my  sight.  Even 
then,  so  near  did  my  state  of  ^lind  approach  to  madness, 
that,  had  I  not  been  restrained,  I  would  have  torn  up  the 
cold  earth  and  the  hated  boards  that  concealed  her,  to  at¬ 
tempt,  if  yet  the  warmth  of  a  father’s  embrace— a  father’s 
heart— could  not  recall  her  to  light  and  life !” 

As  is  jocularly  said  in  the  preface  to  these  volumes, 
many  a  more  unsatisfactory  “  BudgeV'  than  this  may  be 
opened,  and  we  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  literary  diplomatists. 


Reasons  for  the  Hope  that  is  in  Us.  A  Series  of  Essays 

on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the 

Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  other  Important  Subjects, 

adapted  to  the  Understanding  of  Young  Persons.  By 

Robert  Ainslie,  W.S.  Edinburgh:  Henry  Constable. 

London  ;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1831. 

This  Is  a  good  book  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Its 
design  is  excellent — its  spirit  is  amiable— its  subject  is 
important— its  execution  is  successful, — the  reasons  are 
suflicing— they  change  the  hope  into  certainty.  The 
author  has  convinced  us  that  there  is  a  contagion  of  good, 
us  well  as  an  epidemic  of  evil.  The  collision  into  which 
his  enquiries  have  brought  him  with  the  mighty  theme 
of  his  work,  has  made  him  imbibe  the  spirit  of  those 
important  truths  which  it  is  the  object  of  his  labours  to 
illustrate  and  establish.  His  treatise  emulates  that  sim¬ 
plicity  which  is  the  great  exponent  of  truth,  and  which 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  aspect  of  the  sacred 
Volume,  of  whose  divine  inspiration  he  is  so  able  an 
nssertor.  The  work  is  a  popular  exposition  of  the  evi- 
den'ces  of  religion ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  second  edition  will  show  that  it  is  popular 
in  another  sense.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  oracular 
wisdom — no  assumption  of  metaphysical  profundity — no 
arrogation  of  extraordinai*y  originality  ;  but  it  is  learned, 
without  being  pedantic — solid,  without  being  tedious- 
discursive,  without  being  impertinent — various,  without 
being  irrelative.  It  will  not  lay  the  grim  and  perturbed 
spirit  of  unbelief,  but  it  will  convince  the  impartial,  satisfy 
the  rational,  and  fortify  the  humble  Christian  in  cherishing 
the  hope  that  is  in  him.''  It  is  particularly  addressed 
to  the  young ;  but  it  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of 
the  old.  It  is,  indeed,  that  gift  of  a  father  to  his 
children,”  which  forms  the  best  and  dearest  token  of 
genuine  affection.  It  displays  an  anxiety  for  their  eternal 
welfare,  and  points  their  attention  to  those  objects  by 
whose  contemplation  they  will  not  only  be  prepared  for 
another  world,  but  become  better  adapted  for  being  orna¬ 
ments  to  this.  It  is  strictly  a  book  of  evidence — sifted 
by  a  lawyer  who  cross-examines  his  whole  subject  with 
a  degree  of  severity  which  is  alike  distant  from  profes¬ 
sional  bigotry,  and  blind  intolerance  of  opposite  opinions. 
He  tries  the  cause  of  Infldelity  versus  Christianity,  like 
an  upright  and  impartial  judge — anxious  only  for  justice 
— solicitous  to  afford  the  litigants  a  fair  hearing — and 
charging  the  public  to  return  their  verdict,  not  according 
to  their  mere  feelings,  but  to  the  evidence  laid  before 
them. 

The  arrangement  of  his  subject  does  the  highest  credit 
to  the  author.  It  is  natural,  judicious,  and  logical.  By 
a  treatise  on  the  theory  of  natural  religion,  he  irresistibly 
leads  the  mind  to  the  reasonableness  of  revelation.  After 
demonstrating  the  evidences  of  that  faith  which  brought 
immortality  to  light,  he  most  felicitously  illustrates  the 
corroboration  which  this  sublime  doctrine  receives  from 
an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself.  Perhaps 
the  most  orlgiual  and  happy  idea  which  adorns  his  work; 


however,  is  contained  in  the  fourth  essay,  which  consists 
of  an  “  Enlightened  Heathen’s  supposed  reflections  in 
Judea  in  the  time  of  Christ.”  It  has  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  putting  the  question  of  the  Truth  of 
Christianity  fairly  at  issue.  The  arguments  on  both 
sides  are  suggested  with  the  utmost  candour,  and  with 
great  force  and  spirit ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
brings  the  mind,  is  legitimate  and  irresistible.  The 
essay,  which  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  most  interest,  is 
the  last,  on  the  Improvement  of  Mankind  through 
Christianity.”  It  displays  great  learning,  anxious  re¬ 
search,  and  consummate  skill  in  the  application  of  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge.  It  is  a  direct  appeal  to  facts,  and  dis¬ 
plays  a  just  neglect  of  more  abstract  theory.  It  ispecu- 
liaidy  entertaining,  as  well  as  deeply  instructive.  The 
appendix  of  Scripture  readings  is  judiciously  selected,  and 
highly  useful.  They  give  an  excellent  systematic  and 
condensed  view  of  the  Scriptures.  We  are  sorry  that 
want  of  room  forbids  us  to  give  extracts,  and  yet,  in  one 
view,  this  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  author.  He  has 
treated  his  subject  so  logically,  and  given  it  in  a  view  so 
connected,  that  an  extract  would  hardly  be  intelligible 
without  making  it  of  an  entire  essay.  We  need  not, 
however,  say  how  earnestly  we  recommend  the  work  to 
all  those  (and  we  hope  they  are  not  a  few)  who  repeat 
the  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  to  “  be  ready  to  give  to  any 
that  shall  ash,  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them," 


Fitz^^Raymond s  or.  The  Rambler  on  the  Rhine:  A 
Metrico-Political  Sketch  of  Past  and  Present  Times, 
written  during  an  Excursion  in  1830.  By  Caledonni- 
cus.  8vo.  pp.  200*  Edinburgh  ;  Adam  Black. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1831. 

This  is  the  metrical  diary  of  a  gentleman  and  scholar, 
kept  during  a  summer  excursion  up  the  Rhine  in  1830. 
The  author  starts  from  Rotterdam,  on  board  the  steam¬ 
boat,  moralizes  in  an  amiable  strain  on  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  as  he  sails  past  Dordrecht,  Nimuegen,  and 
Dusseldorf,  to  Cologne.  He  conducts  us  through  the 
magnificent  architectural  relics  of  that  city  ;  then,  at  the 
request  of  a  fair  companion,  weaves  into  song  some  legends 
of  the  Rhine,  and  here  breaks  off  abruptly.  The  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  author  is  as  fervent  as  his  fine  moral  sense. 


Courtship  Ada-Mode.  A  Comedy.  In  Three  AcU* 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Gilbert  Bethune,  Esq. 

Edinburgh.  Printed  for  the  Author.  1831. 

This  comedy,  we  learn,  had  a  run  in  Paris  of  upwards 
of  sixty  nights.  This  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  the 
mere  English  reader,  so  little  of  wit,  spirit,  or  stage  effect 
appears  in  the  translation.  This,  however,  is  owing  to 
no  fault  in  the  translator.  The  interest  of  the  piece 
hinges  upon  those  sentiments  of  repulsion  between  the 
old  noblesse  and  the  roturiers,  which  still  continue  to 
agitate  the  Parisians,  if  no  longer  in  political,  yet  m 
social  arrangements.  Every  person  runs  (even  with 
ourselves)  to  see  the  portraits  of  himself  and  friends 
an  exhibition,  although  the  counterfeits  should  be  as  dull 
and  homely  as  the  amiable  originals. 


Juris  Quiritium  Vetustissimi  Reliquias  concinnahat  E  • 
Thomson.  Comitatur  interpres,  scilicet,  Isidori,  dc  n> 
quae  ad  Jus  pertinent,  LibcUus  utilissimus.  Edinburg 

Oliver  and  Boyd.  Ayr:  M‘Cormick  and  Cariiie. 

This  is  a  carefully  collated  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  by  an  elegant  and  accomplished 
Mr  Thomson  has  compared  no  less  than  nine  editions 
these  venerable  fragments  of  the  first  stammerings 
Roman  Jurisprudence — of  this  small  mustard-seed,  t*® 
which  sprung  the  immense  tree  of  legislation;  which 
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indeed  overshadowed  the  institutions  of  empires  for  ages. 
We  know  him  to  be  every  way  qualified  for  the  task,  and 
owe  him  this  ready  acknowledgment  of  his  abilities,  as 
some  small  reparation  for  the  anxiety  our  thoughtless 
boyhood  often  occasioned  him,  in  the  careful  and  con¬ 
scientious  discharge  of  his  magisterial  functions.  Mr 
Thomson  is  one  of  the  many  excellent  scholars  scattered 
through  the  land,  whose  merits  are  unknown,  merely 
because  they  were  never  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  pro¬ 
per  field  for  their  display. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


TRADITIONS  OF  ITALY. 

No.  II. 

Our  last  specimen  of  Italian  tradition  was  rather  of 
the  Raw-head  and  Bloody  Bones  order;  because  we  wished 
to  show  our  readers  that  spectral  terrors  formed  pretty 
much  the  same  important  element  in  the  popular  fictions 
of  that  country,  as  of  all  others.  In  a  future  number  we 
shall  make  some  extracts  from  the  only  two  collections 
of  Italian  tales  which  can  be  considered  as  of  any  import¬ 
ance  in  the  history  of  popular  fiction  :  The  Notte  Piace- 
vole  of  Straparala,  and  the  Pentamerone  of  Giambattista 
Basili ;  to  which,  unconscious  as  we  may  be  of  the  obli¬ 
gation,  we  are  indebted  for  the  interesting  histories  of 
Fortunio,  Puss  in  Boots,  Cinderella,  and  many  others  of 
our  nursery  acquaintances.  It  is  true,  they  reach  us  only 
through  the  medium  of  Perrault,  Madame  D’Aiilnoy, 
and  the  other  laborious  and  deserving  rcdactcurs  of  the 
Cabinet  de  Fees  ;  but  these  were  the  sources  from  which 
that  miscellany  was  principally  compiled  ;  and  both  wri¬ 
ters,  Straparala  and  Basili,  assert,  and  apparently  with 
truth,  that  their  tales  were  written  down  from  the  verbal 
narration  of  the  peasantry.  Before  proceeding,  however, 
to  these  collections,  we  may  throw  together  a  few  of  the 
scattered  traditions  connected  with  particular  districts  or 
scenes  in  Italy.  The  reader  who  has  dabbled  a  little  in 
popular  lore,  will  at  once  perceive  their  resemblance  to 
those  fictions  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  oui*  own 
country. 


THE  PRIEST  BURIED  ALIVE. 


An  avaricious  priest  of  Milan  used  to  overcharge  the 
people  very  much  for  burying  their  dead.  The  Duke  of 
•  lilan  happened,  in  riding  by,  to  observe  a  woman  stand¬ 
ing  before  her  door,  wringing  lier  hands,  and  in  tears; 
•iud  enquired  what  was  the  cause  of  her  distress.  The  wo- 
iiiRn  said  her  husband  was  dead,  and  the  priest  would 
not  bury  him  without  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  al- 
1  ough  she  had  offered  her  house  for  sale,  in  order  to 
*■^186  the  sum,  nobody  would  buy  it,  and,  in  the  mean- 
dead  body  was  mouldering  before  her  eyes, 
he  duke  immediately  dispatched  a  message  to  the 
pfiest,  ordering  him  to  bury  the  body,  and  assuring  him 
ould  have  his  proper  reward  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
guve^  instructions  to  the  grave-digger,  to  make  the 
wide  and  deep.  The  priest  immediately  made  pre- 
a  sumptuous  funeral,  set  the  bells  a-ringing, 
^^pected  to  be  most  handsomely  rewarded  for  his 
sooner,  however,  was  the  coffin  lowered,  than 
be  th  present,  ordered  the  greedy  priest  to 

and  after  it  into  the  grave  and  covered  with  earth, 
presented  the  poor  widow  with  his  fortune.^ 


the  t.NDlNE. 

time  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  a  nobleman 
^  Went  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  by  moonlight,  neai* 
bile  bathing,  he  observed  near  him  a  water 
®  beautiful  appearance,  who  was  singing  and 
S  over  the  waves.  Whei’ever  he  attempted  to 


she  followed ;  at  last  he  laid  hold  of  her  by  her  long 
streaming  hair,  held  her  fast,  pulled  her  to  the  shore,  and 
asked  her  who  she  was,  and  whence  she  came.  As  she 
made  no  answer,  he  covered  her  with  his  cloak,  and  con¬ 
ducted  her  to  his  house.  Here  the  nobleman  made  every 
effort  to  induce  her  to  speak,  but  in  vain  ; — suppressed 
sighs,  tender  imploring  glances,  and  a  pressure  of  the 
hands,  were  the  only  answers  she  made  to  his  questions. 
He  took  her  to  Avife,  and  lived  with  her  a  long  time  hap¬ 
pily,  till  one  of  his  servants  unfortunately  suggested  to 
him  that  his  Avife  was  au  evil  spirit,  a  mermaid,  aaIio  in¬ 
tended  to  destroy  him.  Irritated  by  this  thought,  he 
Avent  to  her,  taking  with  him  her  little  child,  and  sAVore, 
that  if  she  did  not  immediately  declare  her  name  and  her 
descent,  he  Avould.put  the  child  to  death  before  her  eyes. 
Agitated  beyond  measure,  after  attempting  in  cA'ery  Avay 
to  calm  her  husband’s  rage,  but  in  vain,  she  spoke  thus, 
Avith  a  melancholy  A^oice : — “  Alas!  noAV  that  I  must 
speak,  our  happiness  is  at  an  end.  I  am  of  the  race  of 
the  Avatei*  nymphs,  Avho  loA'e  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  hut 
noAV  I  can  loA^e  you  no  longer,  and  live  AAuth  you  no  more, 
but  must  leav’e  you  even  this  hour.”  She  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  kissed  him,  and  A’anished,  never  again  to 
return.  And  Avhen  the  child  Avas  groAVii  np,  and  Avas 
Avalking  one  day  on  the  sea-shore,  his  mother  suddenly 
rose  from  the  waves,  pulled  him  in  Avith  a  strong  arm, 
and  sunk  with  him  to  the  bottom. 


TOTE  SYLVESTER  THE  MAGICIAN. 

When  Fope  Gregory  V.  died  in  998,  the  Romans 
announced  his  death  to  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  desired 
him  to  elect  another  pope.  Gerhard,  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  Avas  chosen  to  that  dignity,  and  took  the  name 
of  Sylvester  II. 

Sylvester  had  been  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Orleans, 
in  France,  from  Avhich  he  had  removed  to  a  Spanish 
university,  where  he  became  a  proficient  in  magic,  and 
entered  into  a  compact  Avith  the  devil,  that  he  Avould  be 
his  property,  provided  he  Avould  raise  him  to  high  honours 
on  earth.  He  laboured  hard  to  get  hold  of  his  master’s 
magic  book,  (from  which  his  lessons  in  the  black  art  had 
been  delivered,)  and  succeeded  by  means  of  his  daughter, 
Avhose  affections  he  had  contrived  to  engage.  No  sooner 
had  he  got  hold  of  the  volume,  than  he  determined  to 
make  off  Avith  it ;  and  accordingly  he  told  the  devil,  that 
if  he  Avould  carry  him  safe  and  sound  to  France,  he 
Avould  be  his,  body  and  soul,  some  years  sooner.  The 
devil  carried  him  thither  immediately;  and  there,  by 
means  of  his  arts,  he  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  Emperor  Otho  and  King  Rupert,  and  at  last 
in  being  appointed  to  the  jiopedom.  This  pope  had  a 
small  copper  head  concealed  in  his  chamber  ;  one  day,  he 
addressed  the  head,  and  asked  it  hoAV  long  he  should  live 
and  enjoy  the  popedom.  The  devil  answered  tlirougli 
the  head,  that  he  should  not  die  till  he  had  read  mass  in 
Jerusalem.  Thereat  the  pope  Avas  rejoiced,  thinking 
that  he  would  take  very  good  care  not  to  go  near  Jeru¬ 
salem.  There  happened,  however,  to  be  a  church  in 
Rome,  where  the  pope  was  required  to  perform  mass  at 
certain  periods.  While  he  Avas  one  day  in  that  church, 
and  performing  mass,  he  was  seized  Avith  a  violent  fever. 
He  immediately  recollected  the  name  of  the  church,  st*nt 
for  the  chief  priests,  complained  bitterly  of  the  devil  for 
having  deceived  him,  and  directed  them,  since  he  must 
die,  to  have  his  tongue,  hands,  and  feet,  cut  off,  and  his 
body  placed  upon  a  car,  then  to  leave  the  horses  who 
drew  it  to  go  Avhere  they  would,  and  to  bury  him  Avhere 
they  should  stop.  Shortly  after  he  died  in  great  agony, 
and  the  horses  carried  his  body  to  the  church  of  St  Jolm, 
where  he  Avas  buried,  in  1003. 


This  ruse  of  the  devil  as  to  Jerusalem,  resembles  the 
CDUcludijug  incideat  of  Shakspeitre’b  Henry  IV.  (Fart  I. 
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Act  IV.)  as  to  whose  death  a  similar  prophecy  appears 
to  have  been  in  circulation. 

‘‘  K,  Henry.  Does  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 

Warwick.  *Tis  call’d  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Henry.  Laud  be  to  God ! — Even  there  my  life 
shall  end. 

It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 

I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem 

Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land  : — 

But  bear  me  to  that  chamber, — there  I’ll  lie, 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.” 


THE  BYSTANDER. 

No.  II. 

rOPPlNG  THE  QUESTION. 

There  is  no  more  delicate  step  in  life  than  the  opera¬ 
tion  designated  by  the  elegant  phrase  I  have  selected  for 
the  title  of  my  present  lucubration.  Much  winding  and 
caution,  and  previous  sounding,  is  necessary  when  you 
have  got  a  favour  to  ask  of  a  great  man.  It  is  ten 
chances  to  one  that  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  consider 
your  request  exorbitant,  and  to  make  this  the  pretext  for 
shaking  olT  what  he  naturally  considers  a  cumbersome 
appendage  to  his  state — a  man  who  has  a  claim  upon  his 
good  offices.  But  this  hazard  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  risk  you  run  in  laying  yourself  at  the  mercy  of 
a  young  gipsy,  fonder  of  fun  and  frolic  than  any  thing 
in  life.  Even  though  she  love  you  with  the  Avhole  of 
her  little  heart,  she  possesses  a  flow  of  spirits,  and  wo¬ 
man’s  ready  knack  of  preserving  appearances ;  and  though 
her  bosom  may  heave  responsive  to  your  stammering  tale, 
she  will  lure  you  on  with  kind  complacent  looks,  until 
you  have  told  “  your  pitiful  story,”  and  then  laugh  in  your 
face  for  your  pains. 

It  is  not  this  either  that  I  meant  to  express.  Men  are 
not  cowards  because  they  sec  distinctly  the  danger  that  lies 
before  them.  When  a  person  has  coolness  sufficient  to  ap¬ 
preciate  its  full  extent,  he  has  in  general  either  self-posses¬ 
sion  enough  to  back  out  of  the  scrape,  or,  if  it  is  inevitable, 
to  march  with  due  resignation  to  meet  his  fate.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  that  poor  Pillgarlick,  the  lover,  has  a  clear 
notion  (persons  in  his  condition  are  rarely  troubled  with 
clear  notions)  of  what  awaits  him,  but  he  feels  a  kind  of 
choking  about  the  neck  of  his  heart,  a  hang-dog  inclination 
to  go  backwards  instead  of  forwards,  a  check,  a  sudden 
stop  in  all  his  functions.  He  knows  not  how  to  look,  or 
what  to  say.  His  fine  plan,  iirranged  with  so  much  happy 
enthusiasm,  when  sitting  alone  in  his  ai*m-chair,  after  a 
good  dinner,  and  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine,  in  the  uncer¬ 
tain  glimmering  of  twilight,  with  his  feet  upon  the  fender, 
proves  quite  impracticable.  Either  it  has  escaped  his  me¬ 
mory  altogether,  or  the  conversation  perversely  takes  a  turn 
totally  different  from  that  by  which  he  hoped  to  lead  the 
fair  one  from  indifferent  topics  to  thoughts  of  a  tenderer 
complexion,  and  thus,  by  fine  degrees,  (he  watching,  all 
the  time,  how  she  was  affected,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  his 
bottom,  before  he  makesThe  plunge,)  to  insinuate  his  con¬ 
fession,  just  at  the  moment  that  he  knows  it  will  be  well 
received. 

The  desperate  struggles  and  flounderings  by  which 
some  endeavour  to  get  out  of  their  embarrassment  are 
amusing  enough.  We  remember  to  have  been  much  de¬ 
lighted  the  first  time  we  heard  the  history  of  the  wooing 
of  a  noble  lord,  now  no  more,  narrated.  His  lordship 
was  a  man  of  talents  and  enterprise,  of  stainless  pedigree,  i 
and  a  fair  rent-roll,  but  the  veriest  slave  of  bashfulness.  ; 
IJke  all  timid  and  quiet  men,  he  was  very  susceptible  and  j 
very  constant,  ns  long  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  j 
object  of  his  affections  daily.  He  chanced,  at  the  begin-  j 
ning  of  an  Edinburgh  winter,  to  lose  his  heart  to  Miss  ’ 
— ■  ■  ;  and  as  their  families  were  in  habits  of  intimacy,  ! 


he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  with  her. 
gazed  and  sighed  incessantly — a  very  Dumbiedikes  b  * 
that  he  had  a  larger  allowance  of  brain  ;  he  follo\vt.(j 
everywhere;  he  felt  jealous,  uncomfortable,  savage,  ifslie 
looked  even  civilly  at  another;  and  yet,  notwithstandi 
his  stoutest  resolutions — notwithstanding  the  encoura  ^ 
ment  afforded  him  by  the  lady,  a  woman  of  sense,  who 
saw  what  his  lordship  would  be  at,  esteemed  his  cha 
racter,  was  superior  to  girlish  affectation,  and  made  ever* 

advance  consistent  with  womanly  delicacy _ the  winter 

was  fast  fading  into  spring,  and  he  had  not  yet  got  his 
mouth  opened.  Mamma  at  last  lost  all  patience  ;  and  one 
day,  when  his  lordship  was  taking  his  usual  lounge  in 
the  drawingroom,  silent,  or  uttering  an  occasional  mo¬ 
nosyllable,  the  good  lady  abruptly  left  the  room,  and 
locked  the  pair  in  alone.  When  his  lordship,  on  assavirK^ 
to  take  his  leave,  discovered  the  predicament  in  which  he 

stood,  a  desperate  lit  of  resolution  seized  him.  Miss _ 

sat  bending  most  assiduously  over  her  needle,  a  deep 
blush  on  her  cheek.  Ilis  lordship  advanced  towards  her 
but,  losing  heart  by  the  way,  X)as8ed  on  in  silence  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  He  returned  to  the  charge,  but 
again  without  effect.  At  last,  nerving  himself  like  one 
about  to  spring  a  powder-mine,  he  slopped  short  before 

her — “  Miss  - ,  will  you  man  y  .me  ?” — “  With  the 

greatest  jdeasiire,  my  lord,”  was  the  answer,  given  in  a 
low,  somewhat  timid,  but  unfaltering  voice,  while  a 
deeper  crimson  suffused  the  face  of  the  speaker.  And  a 
right  good  wife  she  made  to  him. 


Some  gentlemen,  equally  nervous,  and  unaided  by  such  a 
discriminating  and  ingenious  mamma,  have  recourse  to  the 
plan  of  wooing  by  proxy.  This  is  a  system  which  I  can 
by  no  means  recommend.  If  a  male  agent  be  employed, 
there  is  great  danger,  that,  before  he  is  aware,  he  begins 
to  plead  for  himself.  Talking  of  love,  even  in  the  tibstract, 
with  a  woman,  is  a  ticklish  matter.  Emotions  are  awa¬ 
kened,  which  we  thought  were  lulled  to  sleep  for  ever, 
and  we  grow  desirous  to  api>ropriate  to  ourselves  the 
pretty  sentiments  which  she  so  well  expresses.  A  female 
go-between  is  less  dangerous  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  with 
what  face  a  man  can  ever  address  a  woman  as  his  wife 
whom  he  had  not  courage  to  woo  for  himself. 

Day,  the  philosopher,  had  a  freak  of  educating  a  wife 
for  himself.  He  got  two  orphan  girls  intrusted  to  his 
care,  on  entering  into  recognizances  to  educate  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  them.  One  proved  too  mulish  to  make  any 
thing  of.  The  other  grew  up  every  thing  he  could  have 
wished.  And  yet  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  marrying  her, 
because  she  one  day  purchased  a  handkerchief  more  gaudy 
than  accorded  with  his  philosophical  notions.  Of  course, 
it  never  came  to  a  declaration.  I  wish  it  had,  that  one 
might  have  seen  with  what  degree  of  grace  a  man  could 
divest  himself  of  the  grave  and  commanding  charaettrs 
of  papa  and  pedagogue,  to  assume  the  supple,  insinuating 


deportment  of  the  lover. 

There  are  a  set  of  men,  whose  success  in  wooing — 
it  is  unfailing — I  cannot  comprehend.  Grave, 
dated,  sallow  divines,  who  never  look  the  person  in  the 
face  whom  they  address — who  never  speak  above  their 
breath— who  sit  on  the  uttermost  edge  of  their  chairs,  afull 
yard  distant  from  the  dinner-table.  I  have  never  known 
one  of  these  scarecrows  fail  in  getting  a  good  and  a  fk 
wife.  How  it  is,  Heaven  knows !  Can  it  he  that  the 
ladies  ask  them  ? 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  I  myself  have  never  been 
able  to  “  pop  the  question.”  Like  the  inspired  writer, 
among  the  things  beyond  the  reach  of  my  intellect, 

“  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid.”  By  what 
he  should  ever  be  able  to  induce  her,  “  her  free  unhou. 
condition”  to  “  bring  into  circumscription  and  connnt^^ 
is  to  me  a  mystery.  Il.ad  it  been  otherwise,  I  ^**‘^1*1 
not  have  been  at  this  time  the  lonely  inmate  of  a 
house — one  who  can  scarcely  claim  kindred  with 
human  being — in  short, 

An  Old  Bachelor. 
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MAGGIE  ROUAT. 

A  Tragedy.  In  Three  Parts. 

Part  III. 

I 

j 

!  Among  some  sand-liills  on  the  coast  of  Bute,  and  be- 
;  hind  the  same  fisliertown  where  John  Rouat  and  his 
(  family  once  resided,  stands  a  dingy  hut,  invisible  till 
I  closely  approached.  It  is  remote  from  any  other  dwell¬ 
ing,  utter  comfortlcssness,  being  partly 

fallen  to  decay,  without  even  a  footpath  to  its  entrance, 
and  girdled  in  by  a  low  broken  fence  of  ragged  whinstone. 
One  half  is  in  ruins,  the  other  consists  of  a  single  apart- 
\  inent,  with  one  small  shapeless  aperture  for  a  window. 

The  interior  is  as  miserable  as  the  outside  denotes. 
A  narrow  passage  leads  to  the  door-way  of  the  apartment 
—a  heap  of  ashes  in  the  centre  of  the  earthen  door  show 
where  a  fire  has  been,  the  smoke  of  which,  long  undis¬ 
turbed  by  any  outlet,  has  encrusted  the  clumsy  rafters 
and  thatch  of  the  roof  with  soot  and  tar.  A  press  and 
sliding-door  contained,  at  the  time  to  which  our  tale  now 
adverts,  abed  and  bedclothes,  in  wretched  condition  ;  and 
on  one  side  lay  a  strong  sea-chest,  which,  with  a  few 
dishes  and  one  or  two  other  paltry  articles,  made  up  the 
furniture.  Here,  fearless  alike  in  the  gloom  of  winter, 
and  in  the  longest  andbrightestdays,  dwelt  Maggie  Rouat, 
not  wretched,  though  amid  utter  loneliness. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  summer’s  day,  and  everything 
looked  calm  and  sweet.  The  children  sported  on  the 
village  road — old  men  sat  or  stood  at  their  thresholds, 
mending  their  nets  and  lines,  while  one  read  aloud  some 
well-thumbed  newspaper  to  greedy  auditors ;  and  house¬ 
wives  talked  together  of  all  but  their  own  affairs.  Mar¬ 
garet  moved  past  them  ;  and  years  and  suffering  had 
wrought  such  a  change,  that  she  was  unrecognised  by 
those  who  had  been  her  associates.  With  that  extreme 
timidity  which  the  indistinct  notion  of  her  sorrows 
shed  over  a  disordered  imagination,  she  shrunk  from  con¬ 
tact  with  any  one.  In  her  progress,  a  low-roofed  build¬ 
ing,  having  a  stone  bench  near  its  entrance,  and  on  either 
side  a  small  window,  arrested  her  glance  ;  she  looked  in¬ 
tently  on  its  tiled  roof  and  whitened  walls ;  a  crowd  of 
strange  thoughts  crossed  her  brain.  A  young  woman 
stood  in  the  door- way,  fondling  her  infant.  Poor  Mar¬ 
garet  still  anxiously  gazed,  and  repeatedly  raised  her  hand 
to  her  brow,  as  if  to  clear  the  confusion  there.  In  that 
moment,  she  half-remembered  the  scenes  and  happiness 
of  former  days,  when  the  habitation  now  before  her  was 
hers — the  children  began  idly  to  collect  around  her — she 
hurst  into  tears,  and  hastened  on  her  way.  The  urchins 
followed  and  mocked  at  her,  till  night  gradually  coming 
on,  her  thoughtless  persecutors  dropped  behind. 

All  that  night  she  wandered  among  the  hills,— when 
oarly  day  dawned,  the  miserable  hut  above  noticed  ap¬ 
peared  within  a  short  distance  of  where  she  stood.  It 
was  even  then  untenanted  and  ruinous.  Cautiously  ven¬ 
turing  in,  she  lay  down  upon  the  earthen  floor,  athirst, 
hungry,  and  worn  with  fatigue.  Nature  was  wearied, 
and  she  fell  into  profound  sleep.  Chance  led  a  herd-boy 
to  the  hut,  who,  finding  a  human  being  motionless  in 
such  a  wretched  place,  and  at  such  an  hour,  fled  to  com- 
>Runicate  his  fears.  The  place  was  soon  visited  byseve- 
**al  persons,  who,  perceiving  that  she  only  slept,  gently 
awoke  her.  Many  questions  were  put ;  and,  notwith- 
atanding  the  incoherency  of  her  replies,  and  her  altered 
appearance,  they  discovered  in  the  unhappy  being  they 

bad  found,  their  former  afllictcd  neighbour  and  compa¬ 
nion. 

^Vhen  the  circumstance  became  generally  known  in 
be  village,  all  hearts  were  moved  with  pity — the  men 
Willingly  lent  their  aid  to  patch  up  the  miserable  liovel, 

(  rom  which  no  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  remove,) 
®nd  each  family  contributed  something,  till  Margaret’s 
new  dwelling  was  rendered  at  least  habitable.  Kindness 


by  degrees  gained  her  confidence ;  she  soon  not  only  re¬ 
ceived  her  visitors  without  fear  or  dislike,  but  became 
familiar  with  all  in  the  village,  to  whicli  she  regularly 
repaired  for  such  provisions  as  she  required.  Nor  was 
she  altogether  an  encumbrance;  for  the  herd-boy  by  whom 
she  was  discovered,  being  soon  after  put  to  other  employ¬ 
ment,  Margaret  creditably  supplied  his  place. 

Margaret,  or  as  she  was  now  called,  “  Maggie  Rouat,’* 
lived  in  this  state  of  solitude  many  years.  Through  all 
seasons  she  was  the  same  cheerful  and  simple  creature  ;  as 
far  as  devotion  could  be  exercised  by  an  understanding  so 
frail,  she  was  strictly  observant  of  its  duties.  Her  sin¬ 
gular  mode  of  life  attracted  the  notice  of  strangers  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  village  as  a  watering-place,  and  from  them  she 
usually  received  some  small  pecuniary  gift,  which,  with 
anxious  care,  she  put  together  in  the  old  sea-chest.  Ero 
long,  she  enjoyed  a  plurality  of  offices,  being  on  the  sud¬ 
den  demise  of  the  former  official,  appointed  to  ring  the 
parish-kirk  hell  on  Sundays  ;  and  this  yielded  her  another 
source  of  revenue. 

Maggie  hoarded  up  her  wealth  with  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  exactness,  from  some  indistinct  notion,  perhaps,  of 
providing  against  a  day  when  she  could  no  longer  watch 
upon  the  hills,  or  attend  to  her  duty  at  the  kirk-door ; 
or,  probably,  from  a  half-consciousness  of  that  curious 
pride,  under  the  influence  of  whicli,  many  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  poor  will  forego  the  comforts,  the  very  necessaries  of 
life,  in  order  to  save  a  sum  sufficient  for  a  “  dacenV* 
burial.  But  the  plunderer  spared  not  even  the  scanty 
store  of  one  so  helpless ; — poor  Maggie,  on  her  return 
from  the  kirk  one  day,  found  the  bottom  forced  from  her 
box,  and  her  wliole  riches  gone.  She  wept  childlike  for 
her  loss,  and  did  not  long  survive  it. 

It  was  her  custom  to  descend  to  the  village  on  the 
evenings  of  stated  days  twice  in  the  week.  Shortly  after 
the  occurrence  just  mentioned,  both  these  days  passed 
without  her  appearing.  Her  absence  for  so  longaperiod 
was  quite  unprecedented,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  two  persons  sauntered  up  to  her  dwelling  to  ascer¬ 
tain  its  cause.  No  smoke  issued  from  the  roof,  and  tho 
door  was  half  open  ;  within,  all  was  still,  and  apparently 
deserted.  Near  the  bed-press  stood  a  wooden  tripod  sup¬ 
porting  one  stale  crust  of  bread,  and  on  the  ground  lay 
the  fragments  of  a  jug,  broken,  perhaps,  in  the  last  effort 
to  appease  a  burning  thirst.  They  approached  the  rude 
pallet — there  lay  the  poor  solitary,  stretched  out  and  dis¬ 
torted,  but  now  free  from  suffering  and  sorrow. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


SONNET 

TO  II.  O.  BELL,  ESQ.  ON  READING  HIS  «»UMMER  AND 
WINTER  HOURS.” 

By  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Buchanan. 

Not  always  in  the  poet’s  page  we  find 
A  faithful  picture  of  the  poet’s  heart : 

Sometimes  he  acts  but  the  observer’s  part. 

And  draws  not  from  himself,  but  from  mankind. 
Not  so  with  thee — Delighted,  here  I  trace 
The  flash  of  wit — the  starts  of  fancy  wild. 

With  which,  of  yore,  in  sportive  playfulness. 
Summer  and  Winter  hours  thou  hast  beguiled. 
Still  more  delighted,  trace  in  every  page 
The  generous  feelings  of  my  early  friend — 
Where  stainless  honour  and  reflection  sage. 

With  genius’  dazzling  light  harmonious  blend. 
Oft  as  I  turn  these  faithful  pages  o’er, 

I  love  thee  better  still,  and  still  admire  thee  more ! 


/ 
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LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies  will  form  the  subject  of  No. 
XXII.  of  the  Family  Library, 

Sir  Henry  Halford  has  prepared  for  the  press  the  Essays,  &c., 
read  by  him  to  the  College  of  Physicians ;  and  has  added  thereto 
ail  a<*eount  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Charles  I.,  at  which  he 
assisted. 

Family  Dramatists,  No.  IV.,  JEschylus,  with  Flaxman’s  design®, 
carefully  engraved  by  Finden,  is  just  ready.  Ford  will  follow. 

In  the  press,  a  new  History  and  Description  of  the  Town  of 
Woburn,  its  Abbey  and  Vicinity.  A  Biography  of  the  Russell 
Family ;  and  a  Guide  to  Woburn  Abbey,  with  an  account  of  the 
Paintings,  Sculptures,  and  Conservatories.  By  J.  D.  Parry,  M.A. 

Fine  Arts. — The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  now  open. 
It  is  said  to  be  unwontedly  strong  in  sculpture. — The  exhibition 
of  water-colour  drawings  opened  on  the  same  day.  The  paintings 
are  on  a  larger  scale  than  was  customary  in  former  exhibitions  ; 
and  a  greater  number  of  artists  have  come  forward. — There  is  an 
excellent  article  on  Turner  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Athenceum. 
— In  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  foreign  and  Italian  artists,  at 
Rome,  the  French  and  English  schools  have  this  year  decidedly 
the  ascendency.  The  native  artists  hold  bai*k  most  unaccountably. 
Report  speaks  highly  of  “  The  Judgment  of  Socrates,**  by  a  young 
English  artist  of  the  name  of  Salter.  This  work  has  gained  for 
its  painter  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  elected  a  ProfesBore 
della  prima  classe  of  the  Academy  at  Florence. — At  home  here, 
Allan  has  made  a  masterly  sketch  of  Hal  of  the  Wynd  sleeping, 
while  Catherine  advances  to  give  him  the  Valentine  kiss.— John 
Syme  is  painting  the  Solicitor-General — an  excellent  likeness; 
and  has  painted  Dr  Inglis — a  niaster])iece  of  portrait  painting. 

Projected  Scientific  Meeting  at  York. — Arrangements  are 
now  making  for  holding  a  meeting  of  cultivators  of  science  from 
every  part  of  the  British  islands,  at  York,  in  July  or  August  next. 
The  sittings  will  continue  for  a  week.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
authorities  have  offered  to  charge  themselves  with  any  preliminary 
arrangements  which  may  be  necessary.  Scbuitific  individuals  who 
propose  to  attend,  or  to  become  m(*mbers  of  the  Association,  are 
requested  to  communicate  their  intention  to  John  Robison,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Popular  Lectures. — On  Saturday  last,  Dr  David  Boswell  Reid 
delivered  the  last  of  his  Popular  L<;ctures  on  Chemistry,  in  the 
George  Street  Assembly  Rooms.  The  subject  of  the  day’s  lecture 
was  Galvanism.  At  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay, 
of  St  John’s,  in  the  name  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  attending  the 
lectures,  presented  Dr  Reid  with  a  handsome  silver  salver,  bear¬ 
ing  a  richly  chased  coffee  service  of  the  same  metal,  as  a  token  of 
their  estimation  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  course  of 
lectures  had  been  condu<*ted.  The  rev.  gentleman  eulogized  Dr 
Reid  on  his  success,  and  the  great  delight  which  all  had  experi- 
cuiced  from  attending  the  course.  Dr  Reid  is  an  excellent  chemist, 
and  a  most  successful  experimenter,  and  delivers  his  lectures  in 
a  very  distinct  and  intelligible  manner.  We  hope  that  he  will 
ngjiiii  gratify  his  townsmen  by  delivering  another  popular  course. 

_ We  learn  that  Mr  Cheek  has  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 

necessary  arrangements  for  his  proposed  course  of  lectures  before 
next  winter.  A  slight  inaccuracy  has  crept  into  our  announce¬ 
ment  of  Mr  C.’s  projected  course.  It  is  his  intention  to  read  on 
Comparative  Amriomy.  The  error  arose  from  some  confusion  on 
the  i>art  of  our  coUahorateur  who  furnished  the  paragraph,  arising 
from  his  having  heard  that  Mr  C.  intended  to  open  practical  rooms 
for  comparative  anatomy^  for  the  iLse  of  such  gentlemen  as  might 
wish  to  master  the  scimice  entirely. 

Portrait  ok  Sir  David  Baird. — Mr  Alexander  Hill,  in  Prince’s 
Street,  has  obligingly  sent  us  a  sight  of  a  proof  print  of  Hod- 
gi*tts*  engraving  from  Raeburn’s  picture  of  Sir  David  Baird.  We 
do  iu»t  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere  such  a  masterly  piece  of 
im'zzotint.  It  Is  Raeburn  all  over.  The  bold  firm  attitude  of  the 
gallant  warrior— the  fin*  of  his  charger,  are  given  in  a  nianm?r 
that  shows  the  engraver  has  entered  with  a  kindred  soul  into  the 
ft*elings  of  the  painter.  Raeburn’s  broad,  massive  lights  and  sha- 
d«iws  are  there  as  in  his  picture.  The  print  is  the  painting  itself 
in  every  thing  but  colour — and  as  we  at  present  write  with  the 
wi>rk  placed  at  a  convenient  distance,  we  cannot  persuade  our- 
s«‘lves  that  colour  would  be  any  addition.  Sir  David  positively 
stands  out  in  a  round  embodied  form.  We  did  not  think  it  in  the 
power  of  any  professor  of  the  art  to  have  produ4*ed  such  a  power- 
lul  work  by  unaided  mezzotint.  This  engraving  will  place 
llodgetts,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  where  he  luis  long  stood  in  ours 

_ _ rtt  the  very  head  of  his  profession.  Edinburgh  has  good  reason 

to  be  j»n»ud  of  her  engravers.  Burnet,  Stewart,  Miller,  Hors- 
burgh,  and  llodgetts,  are  her  own. 

Dorvantiies  Excelsa. — 'Phis  rare  and  majestic  plant  is  at  pre- 
sent  in  blossom  at  Woodhall  Gardens,  the  property  of  W.  F. 
Campbell,  I*2sq.,  M.P.  It  is  the  third  that  Mr  Henderson  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rtowering — we  know  of  no  other  successful  attempt  save 
that  of  Mr  ('uniiinghani  of  Comely  Bank,  near  Edinburgh.  It  is 
of  the  Hexandria  monogyuia  order,  aud  rises  to  an  inmiens»* 
height,  upeu  a  stem  vf  abuut  eight  Uiches  di«meter.  The  pluut  vf 


last  year  was  twenty-four  feet  high  ;  this  is  some  feet  lower.  Th<» 
iiinble  is  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  carries  nearly  one  hundred 
flowers,  about  the  size  of  an  orange  lily,  which  they  very  much 
resemble,  only  the  petals  are  of  a  pink  colour,  and  the  cell  of  each 
flower  ia  filled  udth  a  honied  liquid.  The  anthers  are  covered 
with  a  light  green  pollen— the  plant  Is  one  of  tlu*  most  majestic 
of  our  exotic  productions,  and  its  successful  treatment  reflects 
I  great  credit  on  Mr  Henderson’s  talents  as  a  horticulturist. 

THE  UPHOLSTERER  SCHOOL  OF  POETRY. 

LINES  ON  WINDERMERE. 

Here  lies  great  Windermere,  in  princely  state, 

With  mountain  basis  for  its  royal  bed ; 

Their  variegated  sides  form  curtains  great ; 

And  splendid  sky ’s  the  canopy  o’er  head. 

Grand  furniture,  beyond  the  reacli  of  man! 

*Tis  Nature’s  self — the  workmanship  Divine! 

The  living  landscap(*s,  numberless  and  grand, 

Peep  out  (as  you  advance)  on  every  baud. 

Not  Greece,  nor  Rome,  these  northern  lakes  outvie, 

For  mountain  prospects  wu*  tliem  both  defy ; 

And  now  invite  the  noble  tourist  down. 

To  take  this  splendid  n'nlk\  and  feast  thereon. 

Chit-Chat  from  Glasgow. — Oiir  Dunlop  Street  Tlieatre  is  at 
present  filled  every  night ;  the  attractions  are.  Miss  Jarman  and 
“  The  Bailie.''  The  lady  is  becoming  a  great  favourite  here, 
though  the  style  and  quality  of  her  excelleiu  ics  are  of  a  kind  that 
win  their  w^ay  too  slowly  with  us.  She  is  too  refined,  elegant, 
and  chaste,  to  command  vulgar  applause  by  a  conp.de. luain. 
Sc*ymour  and  Young,  too,  make  an  appeal  in  the  W'ay  of  a  benefit, 
which  is  likely  to  meet  with  a  lu*arty  response. — We  are  pro- 
digiously  proud  of  the  admirable  wixy  in  w'hich  our  congregated 
mass  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human  b(*iiigs  behaved  themselves 
on  Monday,  as  well  w^e  may.  Show  me  any  other  city  in  the 
world,  where  the  same  number  of  people  w'ould  have  assembled 
on  aw?/ occasion,  and  not  one  case  hare  occurred  which  called  for 
the  intervention  of  the  police !  The  spectacle  the  assembled 
throng  presented  on  our  Green  was  morally  as  w^ell  as  physically 
sublime.  Talk  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  the  proudest 
displays  of  chivalry  forsooth  !  When  bad  these  four  hundred  flag^ 
and  banners  of  great  beauty,  flaunting  in  the  sun,  and  fifty  thou, 
sand  bold  and  true-hearted  men  beneath  them,  to  show  as  w’e  had 
on  Monday  ?  But  I  must  curl)  my  j)en  and  come  to  gentler  themes. 
A  Society  Volume  of  M(*lody  and  Poesy  has  appeared  with  us. 
I  may  wdiisper  to  you,  that  it  is  from  tin*  pen  of  Mr  R.  J.  M‘George, 
although  it  ajipears  anonymously,  and  that  it  is  already  on  the 
pianos  of  all  the  finest  women  of  tin*  West — rather  an  enviable 
distinction  that ! — aud  it  deserves  it. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Signor  and  Signora  Riibini  have  mjule  their 
first  appearance  before  an  English  audience  at  the  King’s  Theatre, 
in  “  II  Pirata.”  The  signor  is  esteem(*d  one  of  tlu*  best  tenors 
and  purest  singers  of  Italy.  The  signora  is  a  French  w  oman,  of 
scarcely  more  than  mediocre  talent.  She  is  reckoned  a  tolerable 
Rosina.  Knowdes*  “  Alfr(*d,”  as  the  reader  will  see  in  our  review  of 
that  play,  has  been  completely  and  deservedly  successful.  Some 
of  the  London  critics  seek  to  insinuuti*  that  the  author  has  con¬ 
descended  to  clap-traps  based  on  the  popularity  of  the  king.  I  n- 
fortunately  for  these  w  iseacres,  the  passages  in  question  w  en*  com. 
posed  long  before  his  majesty’s  accession.  Asfriendsof  Mr  Knowles, 
how'ever,  we  rejoice  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  has  effected  for 
him  what  Ills  proud  spirit  W’ould  lu'ver  have  stooped  to  solicit.  The 
success  of  “  Alfred”  m.akes  us  regret  more  than  ever  that  we  are  not 
to  have  a  visit  from  Macn*ady  tliis  year. — Don  T.  d(*  Trueba’s  co¬ 
medy  has  h<*eu  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden.  It  is  4*allcd  “  Tlu* 
Exquisites.”  Its  reception  seems  to  have?  been  of  a  dubious  cha¬ 
racter. — There  has  been  a  strike  on  tlu*  jiart  of  the  performers  at 
both  of  the  great  theatres,  on  account  of  a  resolve  of  tlu*  h'ssees 
to  perform  only  on  alteniati*  evenings,  but  tlu*  theatrical  ministry 
have  abandoned  their  syst4*m  of  polu'y  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
abandoned  his  opposition  to  Catholic  Emanci])ation — lu'caiiscthcy 
could  not  help  it;  and  every  thing  is  going  on  as  smoothly  as  can 
be  expe<*ted  in  establislinu*nts  that  don’t  pay. — It  app4*ars  from  a 
list  of  the  dramatif*  pieces  played  at  Paris  during  the  two  last 
years,  that  no  less  than  fio.W  Iiav4*  h(*en  performed. — From  Glas¬ 
gow  W'e  learn  that  Alexander’s  house,  wdiieh  w’as  pn*tty  before, 
has  been  ma»h‘  larger,  and  mightily  improved.  St*ymour  has  made 
his  snug  and  neat. — Tlu‘re  is  at  present  an  entire  cessation  from 
theatrical  labours  here  at  home. 


TO  CORRE.SPONDENTS. 

A  NUMBER  of  hooks  stand  over  for  judgment  till  next  week-- 
among  others,  Mr  Moir’s  erudite  work  on  Aneient  Medicine,  am 
the  whole  host  of  periodi4*als. 

Of  the  contrihntioiis  rereiv4*d  this  w'eek  some  shall  have  a  place, 
but  want  of  room  forbids  us  to  particularize,— J.  B.  f-”  * 

Correspondent  from  Oban,  are  iu  type^. 


